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Nottce.—We have no traveling agents. All 
ponene representing themselves as such are im- 
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Notice to News Agents. 


We are preparing to issue a series of hand- 
some show bills, and to insure their efficient circula- 
tion, we desire to place ourselves in direct communica- 
tion with all the News Agents throughout the United 
States. News Agents who have not yet received our 
circulars, will please forward to this office their busi- 
hess cards, or addresses in full. 








INTERVENTION IN CUBA: 


In the Interest of Humanity and Civ- 
ilization. 
Bor a short time before its adjournment, the 
House of Representatives adopted the follow- 
ing resolution : 


“That the people of the United States hereby de- 
Clare their sympathy with the people of the Island of 
Cuba in their patriotic efforts tosecure their independ- 
ence,.and to establish a republican form of govern- 
ment, guaranteeing the personal liberty and the equal 

litical rights of all people, and Congress will give 

constitutional support to the President of the 
United — pe he —, deem ou of as = 
e ependence and sovereignty of su 
sepeblicnn government.” 

This is substantially the same resolution 
with that of Henry Clay in 1821, by which the 
South American republics were recognized. 

Previously the Senate had passed a resolu- 
tion, referring to Spain and Ouba, in these 
words : 

“That these people of the United States sympathize 
with the patriotic cage ge of Spain in their efforts to 
establish the liberties of the Spanish nation ; that the 
people of the United States sympathize with the 

ple of Cuba in their efforts to secure political in- 
ee me and that they will welcome to the family of 
independent nations any Government that guarantees 
the liberty of all men, and that presents the principles 
of absolute sovereignty of the people.” 


These expressions of the National Legislature 
were all of them, at one time, entirely conso- 
nant with the sympathies of the whole Ameri- 
ean people. But as regards Spain, they are no 
longer true. The action of the Government 
of that country, professing to be a liberal one, 
and responding to the spirit of the age, prove 
it to be no whit in advance of the despotism 
it has for the moment displaced. It is equally 
irrational and cruel ; as murderous in policy as 
the worst of its predecessors, during the period 
of the Spanish-American struggles for inde- 
pendence. Even more bloodthirsty and relent- 
less. It is reported by American agents in 
Cuba that 587 executions by Spanish drum- 
head court-martials have taken place in the 
island since the revolution began. And this 
apart from the number of lives lost by the in- 
discriminate firing on the people in Havana 
and elsewhere by the so-called Spanish volun- 
teers—a set of excited, irresponsible men, over 
whom no officer, not even the Captain-General, 
has control. Apart, too, from the hundreds 
of leading Cuban citizens exiled to pestilential 
penal establishments, like Fernando Po, where 
death comes through disease instead of the 
bullet or the garrofe. Apart also from the hun- 
dreds more that cram the filthy prisons of the 
island in those places where the iron rule of 
Spain is still maintained. 

Atrocious as are all these outrages on Cuba and 
the Cubans, revolting as they are to humanity, 
there seems to be a lower depth of malignity 
and horror which only the true Spaniard could 
fathom. It has been reached by Count Val- 
meseda, commander of the Spanish forces in 
the Eastern Department of the island. Shut 
up in the narrow limits of the town of Bayamo, 
which the patriots left a ruin, as the Russians 
left Moscow, and only able to make relentless 
raids on the surrounding country, this incar- 
nate libel on humanity, created ‘‘in the image of 

God,” has had the temerity, and-incurred the 
infamy of issuing a proclamation which even 
Theodore of Abyssinia would have blushed to 
avow. According to that proclamation, every 
native male over fifteen years of age, found 





away from his residence without sufficient 
cause, is to be executed. Every uninhabited 
dwelling, and every inhabited dwelling where 
a white flag shall be undisplayed, is to be 
burned. All women, absent from their homes, 
must come to Bayamo or Jignani ; if they do 
not come of their own free choice, they will 
be forced to come. 

It may be said in extenuation of this revolting 
proclamation, that it is the act ofa hard-pressed 
and irresponsible officer ; but it has not been 
disavowed by the Captain-General of Cuba, 
who has been guilty of issuing a similar docu- 
ment, in the spirit, in contravention not only 
of all laws of humanity, but in hostility to all 
international law. To say that he has not 
dared to enforce it, in no way lessens the con- 
tempt for law and the odium of cruelty which 
it involves. It is signed by Captain-General 
Domingo Dulce, and dated Havana, March 24, 
1869, and is as follows : 

“Ships which may be captured in Spanish waters 
or on the high seas near this island having on board 
persons, arms, ammunition, or war material which 
can in any manner contribute to the fomentation of 
the insurrection in this province, no matter whence 
its point of departure or port of procedure (after an 
examination of the ship’s papers), shall be considered 
hostile to the territorial integrity, and be treated as 
pirates according to the rules and ordinances of the 
navy laid down in such cases. The persons whomay 
ve apprehended in such vessels shall, irrespective of 
the number Sound, be shot immediately.” 

Suppose we should have ‘‘shot every one 
apprehended” in the countless blockade-run- 
ners and arms-bearing vessels that sought to 
enter our Southern ports during the late civil 
war? We suspect that even the late Queen 
of Spain would have shuddered with feigned 
if not real horror. 

We recur to these atrocities to show that the 
time is come for humanity and civilization to 
put a summary stop to them. The whole sen- 
timent and policy of the Nineteenth Century 
prohibit their continuance. Spain has put 
herself, by her doings in Cuba, fuera la Ley— 
outside of the law, and is to be treated as a 
pirate, an enemy of mankind, an outlaw. 
Amenable to none of the laws of war and hu- 
manity, she defies and insults the moral sense 
of the world, and it is the world’s duty, and 
especially our duty, as the next neighbor of op- 
pressed and outraged Cuba, to interfere openly 
and at once in behalf of the victims of worse 
than Abyssinian barbarism. 

It will not answer to eall the Cuban uprising 
an insurrection or a rebellion. -It is a true 
revolution. No man will dare to say on bis 
honor that he believes there is a single native- 
born Cuban who does not detest Spanish rule, 
and who would not be glad to see the island 
independent of the Peninsula. No one will 
pretend that there is a single Cuban, not abso- 
lutely within Spanish power, or where the 
avowal of patriotic devotion to his native land 
would not be instant confiscation of property, 
imprisonment or death, who is not heart and 
soul hostile to Spanish dominion. 

The parallelism sought to be drawn between 
the Southern rebellion and the Cuban revolu- 
tion is utterly unreal and false. The South 
was equal with the North ; it had governed the 
country for three-fourths of a century ; its 
rebel Vice-President declared that the Govern- 
ment had been the best and most beneficent 
the world ever saw; it fought to maintain a 
system of slavery not one whit more absolute 
than that which Spain has maintained and 
seeks to maintain in Cuba, although slightly 
different in kind. Intervention in favor of the 
South would have been, and we maintain was, 
against the rights and interests of humanity, 
and against the beneficent precepts of Heaven. 
Intervention in Cuba, and against Spain, is in 
the interest of freedom and justice, right, mor- 
ality, and in accordance with the Divine man- 
date, ‘‘ Let the prisoner free !” 

Here is a country with no interests or sym- 
pathies in common with Spain, with a people 
unanimous for independence, not alone be- 
cause they entertain republican principles, 
not utterly because their industrial pursuits 
and natural development are depressed and 
prevented, but because they wish to step with 
and share the glory of that civilization of which 
the United States is the sole exponent and ex- 
emplar. ‘They do not wish to be longer fet- 
tered by old systems, or governed by foreign, 
avaricious and unscrupulous satraps, by laws 
they had no voice in framing, and by a system 
that has been expunged from the continent, 
and should be swept from its islands. We do 
not favor such half measures as ‘‘ recognition 
of belligerent rights,” or any faltering in this 
business at all We.hope it is true that the 
President has recognized in the revolutionists 
the same right to buy arms and munitions of 
war that Spain itself possesses and exercises. 
Unless we are prepared to acknowledge the in- 
dependence of Cuba, a step, perhaps, that cir- 
cumstances may not at this moment justify, 
we should throw no impediment in the way of 
the patriotse—in whose favor, however, on 
grounds of humanity and in the interests of 
civilization, we should at once intervene, expel 
the Spaniards, and leave the people of the 
island to determine their own status thereafter. 
We have a right to hunt the wolves out of our 
neighbor's forests ; we have a right to extir- 
pate the enemies of mankind. 





MAYFLOWERS. 
BY MRS, HARRIET P. SPOFFORD. 


I Fancy in my buried race 
Some Puritan, far off and dim, 
Who left in me no other trace 
Than love ‘of what was dear to him. 


Through richer veins his blood has flowed, 
But every spring its pulse I feel 

When, in the ruts of Seabrook road, 
By the first Mayflower’s sod I kneel. 


For scarcely could this wil? perfume 
Enrapture so my soul and sense, 

If, with the bunch of rosy bloom, 
Thrilled not anew that influence 


When all his spirit’s icy death— 
The first long winter’s chill despair— 
Was blown on by this fragrant breath, 
And vanished into heavenly air. 








A Market Day at the Antipodes. 
BY THOMAS W. KNOX. 


One cold morning in the latter part of 1866 
I landed on the western shore of Lake Baikal, 
in Northern Asia, close by the point where the 
Angara river leaves the lake and winds away 
toward the Arctic Ocean, After a short delay 
at the custom-house, I entered our earriage 
with my Russian traveling companion, and we 
dashed merrily along over the frozen road. 
Day broke as we changed horses at a Siberian 
station, and with the break of day a snow 
storm, the first of the season, began to acatter 
its flakes about us, and whiten the hills that 
formed the horizon on either side. Two hours 
after we changed horses the snow ceased, the 
clouds grew thin and then opened, showing 
patches of clear blue sky, and finally letting the 
blaze of the sun upon us. Just as the sun 
pushed into view, our carriage reached the sum- 
mit of a hill, and as my companion touched me 
and said, “ Voila Irkutsk,” I rubbed my half- 
opened eyes and looked into the valley below 
me. Enclosed in a wide bend of the Angara 
was the city I had been for several montlis en- 
déavoring to reach. The domes of its churches 
glistened in the sunlight, and seemed to be 
smiling a welcome as we moved in their direc- 
tion. A thousand smoke-wreaths crept lazily 
toward the sky, and out of the eastern gate of 
the city there came a long train of Siberian 
carts, bearing toward the frontiers of China the 
productions of Europe, which had come more 
than three thousand miles from the land of 
railways. The wooded hills of the Angara 
formed a dark background to the winding 
stream ; and as I gazed along the valley and took 
in ata single glance the city and its surround- 
ings of river, forest, and meadow, with the 
bright sunlight pouring over all, and reflected 
from the surface of the water, I thought that 
in all my wanderings I had never seen a more 
beautiful picture. 

Irkutsk, the capital of Eastern Siberia, has 
a population of thirty thousand, and is the seat 
of a considerable trade. It is situated in lati- 
tude 62° north. and is the longitudinal anti- 
podes of New York. As a place of residence 
it is not to be despised. ‘he Governor-General 
and a numerous staff make it their head- 
quarters, and there are many families who have 
acquired great wealth through the China trade. 
he city ¢ ntains many well-built and elegant 
houses, and their furniture and adornments 
have been brought at great expense from Euro- 
pean Russia. In the winter there is a constant 
succession of balls and parties, and everybody 
seems determined to have a “ good time.” Out- 
side the great capitals there are few places 
where one can enjoy himself better than at Ir- 
kutsk, and certainly I know of no city in the 
world where greater hospitality is shown to 
strangers. 

It would take much more space than is al- 
lotted me for this article to describe the man- 
ners and customs of the inhabitants of the Si- 
berian capital, Before sitting down to dinner 
the have a way of asking you to take a lunch, 
and they generally have but a single “ square 
meal” in the whole twenty-four hours. The 
houses are not entered from the street, but 
from courtyards, into which you drive your 
vehicle, and—if you are making a visit—leave 
it standing till your return. Each house hasa 
private watchman, who guards the courtyard 
and looks after all who enter it ; the regular 
police walk about the streets during the day 
and ride on horseback at night. All through 
the night, at regular intervals, the private 
watchmen assure themselves and others that 
they are awake by pounding violently on the 
sidewalks or stone posts with the heavy sticks 
that form their badges of office ; one soon gets 
accustomed to the noise, but at first itis apt to 
awaken a nervous stranger and leave him to 
imagine that somebody is banging at his door. 
The streets in the hours of day are full ef car- 
riages, which go dashing about in a manner ap- 
parently reckless. They rarely run over any- 
body, though they sometimes make narrow 
escapes. The sleighs do not carry bells, as 
they are prohibited from so doing by a city or- 
dinance. The Siberian law is exactly the re- 
verse of ours; we require bells to be worn on 
the harnesses of sleighing teams under penalty 
of a fine; the Siberians forbid it under penalty 
of a fine. Wesay that bells are needed to give 
warning of the approach of a sleigh ; they say 
that in the confusion arising from the jingling 
of bells one could not hear an approaching 
sleigh, and might be run over in consequence. 
“You pays your money and you takes your 
choice.” 

So much for Siberian customs. But I have 
not yet reached the market-place, which is 
hinted at in the title line. 

The market-place at Irkutsk is a large square, 
surrounded on its four sides with stores, in 
whieh all conceivable and many inconceivable 


square is not densely crowded, though on Wed. 
nesday there is a pretty large assemblage from 
the city and country, for purposes of traffic, 
The great market-day is on Sunday, and it is 
then that the place is seen at its best. One 
Sunday morning, when the thermometer stood 
twenty-five degrees below zero, I wrapped my 
fur cloak about me, took a cigar between my 
teeth, to serve as a nose-warmer, and left my 
lodgings for a stroll in the direction of the 
market. My breath rose in a little frosty cloud 
and despite the cigar, which I vigorously puffed 
it did not take long for my mustache to accu- 
mulate ice enough to make a sherry-cobbler. 
Every man I met had the wide collar of his fur 
or sheepskin cloak turned above his ears, and 
very often it was difficult to recognize an ac. 
quaintance on account of the very small amount 
of face he displayed. Noses peered out from 
the ends of upturned collars, and were pretty 
well reddened by the frost. Hands were en- 
cased in mittens, or wrapped in the folds of 
coats, and as it was the first cold weather of 
the season, it appeared to produce an excessive 
amount of shivering. 

One side of the market-place was filled with 
horses and sleds from the rural districts. The 
little Siberian horses, tough and hardy as 
wolves, stood without blankets, and were white 
with the frost that settled upon their coats, 
None of them wore blankets, though the ther- 
mometer ran s0 low, and, in fact, a blanket ig 
a luxury that a genuine Siberian horse never 
knows. Their breath congealed on the long 
hairs around their noses, and some of them 
were ornamented with circlets of icicles, that 
looked like the decorations of spikes which are 
sometimes worn by weaning calves. The tails 
of the horses were either flowing in very long 
switches, or tied up in the tightest of knots, to 
prevent their filling with snow. A Siberian 
peasant believes it an insult to a horse to clip 
tail or mane, and not unfrequently the latter 
hangs over the animal’s forehead so thickly as 
to interfere with his vision. In general appear- 
ance the Siberian horses reminded me of the 
Canadian ones, and it was quite easy to im- 
agine, when following them over the roads, 
below the Altai mountains, that I was really 
} making @ winter journey between Montreal 
and Quebec, under the guidance of a French 
habitan. 

Each sled had but a single horse attached to 
it, save in exceptional eases, when a vehicle of 
unusual size could boast of a troika, or a team 
of three horses abreast. The Russian sled is of 
very simple construction. Its principal parts 
are a pair of runners about two feet apart, a 
shallow box, or basket, to hold the load to be 
carried, and a pair of fenders to protect the 
sled in case of collisions, and diminish the 
chance of overturning. The shafts are attached 
to the forward part of the runners, and are 
used for pulling as well as guiding the vehicle, 
The harness near the horse’s shoulders is 
fastened directly to the shafts, which are kept 
apart at the ends by means of the bow, or 
yoke, which everybody has seen in pictures of 
Russian life. The Russians argue that their 
mode of harnessing gives the horse more free- 
dom, and enables him. to use his strength to 
more advantage than the American one. After 
careful observation, during a ride of five thou- 
sand miles in Russian sleighs and wheeled car- 
riages, I think they are right. 

It would be to our advantage to introduce the 
Russian fender and affix it to the sides of our 
sleighs. True, we have fenders on our sleighs, 
but they are no more to be compared to the 
Russian ones than a cat is to be compared to a 
tiger. The Russian fender—or outrigger—is a 
stout pole of the toughest wood, which is at- 
tached to the forward end of the runner, and 
slopes downward and outward, so that its rear 
end is two or three inches above the ground 
and at least two feet from the runner. When 
the sled is on a level, it rests on the runners 
alone, but the moment it tips, it is caught upon 
the outrigger and is preserved, save in extreme 
cases, from going over. Furthermore, the 
outrigger is an excellent preventive of injury 
from collisions. Many a time I have been 
driven in a sleigh at rapid speed against another 
sleigh or a sled ; had it not been for the fend- 
ers, we should have suffered a smash-up, but 
the stout poles on either vehicle crossed like a 
pair of fencing foils, and the only unpleasant- 
ness which resulted from the impact was a 
thump and jolt more or less severe. 

All sorts of articles to eat, drink, wear or 
use were offered in the market, and it seemed 
quite impossible to believe that everything 
could find a purchaser. The peasants brought 
vegetables, milk, butter, chickens, and meat of 
various kinds from the country, and many of 
them offered cloaks and coats, lined with fur 
which they had caught and prepared. Fish of 
a dozen kinds were offered for sale, and the 
display of meat removed all doubt about a pos- 
sibility of sustaining life in Siberia. The stores 
at the sides of the square were devoted to the 
sale of hardware, boots, clothing and all sorta 
of dry goods and imperishable materials, though 
many of them were occupied by butchers, 
bakers, flour dealers, and the like. In front of 
the flour and grain stores there were flocks of 
pigeons and small birds, attracted by the possi- 
bility of food; their tameness and audacity 
were such, that the men and boys on the look- 
out were not easily able to keep them away. 
@he Russians have a great affection for birds, 
and they especially reverence the dove, on ac- 
count of its bringing the olive branch to the 
Ark, and its association with one of the mem- 
bers of the Trinity. Any one who would killa 
dove would be regarded by the Russian peas- 
ants as guilty of a sacrilege. 

Everything that could be frozen had yielded 
to the frost. Frozen fish were piled like sticks 
of firewood, and frozen cabbages were rolled 
about like cannon-shot. Beef and mutton re- 
sembled red granite, fat pork was like marble, 
and chickens might have passed for petrifac- 
tions from the Silurian epoch. Milk was sold 
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a string or stick frozen into it for convenience 
of carrying. One could purchase a quart or 
two, and either swing it at his side or wrap it in 
a handkerchief or paper. The butchers fre- 
quently displayed ingenuity in arranging their 
wares before freezing them, and some of the 
shapes they assumed were quite fantastic. 
Sheep and pigs were like statues, and occasion- 
ally a calf, skin and all, stood before a butcher’s 
ptall as if ready to walk away. Some of these 
solid calves were in the attitude of bleating, 
others, of jumping, and one, I remember, stood 
with a foot raised as if kicking a real or im- 
aginary dog that was biting his heels. Chickens 
and turkeys were thrown in heaps like coal for 
steamboat use, and were handled. in examina- 
tion much as one might handle a quantity of 
pine knots. Game of all kinds peculiar to the 
country was abundant, and frozen as solidly as 
the domestic meats. 

The crowd in the market-place was, in Ame- 
rican eyes, a curious one. Men and women 
were alike dressed in warm clothing—the pea- 
sants, in the universal pelisse of sheepskin, and 
the upper classes, which were not very numer- 
ous, in more expensive garments, There was 
an abundance of perambulating peddlers ; the 
one most in demand was the man who carried 
a kettle full of hot tea, and sold it in glasses 
which he bore in a tray attached to his waist. 
Then there were match-venders, and small 
merchants whose stock in trade consisted of a 
few gloves and mittens and scarfs, of various 
bright colors. The dealer in ready-made caps 
was omnipresent, and so was the man who sold 
felt boots and overshoes. I must not forget the 
fellow who carried a dozen or so of very young 
pigs, frozen like the meat in the stalls, and sus- 
pended like a necklace over the shoulders and 
breast of the seller. The pigs had an appear- 
ance of extreme youth, and I doubt if they had 
ever opened their infant eyes upon this wicked 
world. Sucking pigs was a favorite dish on 
Russian dinner-tables, and they bring more per 
pound than porkers of mature years. 

The crowd was good-natured, and though there 
were several thousand people, nobody seemed 
inclined to make a disturbance Bargaining 
was conducted very deliberately, and those 
who sold, as well as those who bought, appeared 
in no hurry to close their negotiations. There 
was a deal of gossiping, especially over cups of 
tea, and I fancy that a great amount of local 
news was exchanged by the people as they met 
at market. Not only the tea-drinkers, but the 
lovers of something stronger, were able to 
indulge their tastes, and here and there one en- 
countered a man who had taken a trifle too much. 
Unlike the American, the intoxicated Russian is a 
peaceable being, and rarely or never shows 
fight. His tendency is to embrace and kiss his 
fellow-man, and display his good will to all 
around. One of my last recollections of the 
market at Irkutsk is of a couple of drunken 
mujiks, who had fallen to kissing like sisters 
after a twenty years’ separation. They remained 
80 long with their faces pressed to each other 
that their shaggy beards became entangled ; the 
frost, congealing their breath, froze them to- 
gether, so that they were drawn apart only with 
@ good many facial twinges. 
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As I have said, Miller dismounted,'tied his 
horse to a tree, and signed to me to do the 
same. I followed his example without having 
the slightest idea of his object. ; 

** What do you think of this spot fora ranch ?” 
he asked. 

I had previously paid little attention to it, 
but, thus called on, I took a rapid survey of the 
premises. The old hut was built on a knoll 
considerably higher than the stream which 
dashed over the rocks at its very door, some 
twenty feet below. It was evidently the same 
rivulet (“branch,” they say in Texas) which 
coursed by Miller's own house. 

The Brazos was here but a few hundred yards 
distant, due east, flowing pleasantly onward 
over a pebbly bottom, which made the waters 
look clear and pellucid in the sunlight. An 
immense bluff, tapering to a cone, raised its 
head at the north, breaking the severity of the 
winds from that direction. Westward lay the 
prairie, covered with flowers and studded with 
the live oak. Away southward, as far as the 
eye could reach, flowed the river, winding and 
turning into infinite curves and cycloids as it 
dallied with the beautiful valley, which it would 
appear to leave, but presently returning, would 
encircle in its embraces before proceeding on 
its appointed course to the Mexican Gulf. 

“What a lovely spot !” I éxclaimed, involun- 
tarily. 

“JT thought you would like the looks of the 
place,” said Miller. “ It’s only an eighty patent 
that was clapped down here, but there’s more 
to be had to the north, just around the English- 
man’s Nose, as we call it. The house is not so 
bad but what it could be put to rights well 
enough. Come, let’s take a look at it.” 

We pushed on through the entrance—the 
door no longer stood in our way—and entered 
the first room. It had once been finished ina 
much better style than most of the log houses 
of the country, and even now the interior was 
tolerably well protected against the weather. 
The door between this room and the next was 
still standing, and the apartment itself in better 
preservation than the first. In one corner was 
a closet, I took up a piece of old newspaper 
that was lying on one of the shelves, It was 
the London Zimes, July 2, 1852. 

Miller witnessed my astonishment, 
laughed. 

“You don’t know what to make of it, do 
you?” he said, as he turned to go out, leaving 


\ 


and 
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me to follow with the scrap of newspaper in my 
hand, “Under that house you will find the 
like of which is not to be seen in Bosque 
County—a good cellar, stoned and pinied up. 
Strange folks used to be round here. How, I 
say, would you like the place for a ranch ?” 

“Nothing could be finer,” was my reply. 
‘ But what is the mystery about it ?” 

‘‘ Nothing whatsomever, I reckon that’s just 
the nicest eighty-acre lot in Northern Texas ; it 
all lies betwixt that peak and the river ; soil 
hasn’t any bottom to it; sweet water right at 
your feet. Look at them live oaks. You take 
nateral to the place, don’t you ?” 

I could not even now divine what Miller was 
driving at, and I told him so. 

The horse-raiser seated himself on a log a 
little distance from the ruin, and asked me to 
do the same. 

“Tl tell you just what it is, Mr. Ferris,” he 
began. “Ever since your friend Case told me 
how you happened to be coming out this way, 
and how he felt afeard to have you go back 
North, that is, on account of your health, I got 
@ notion in my head about this spot. You see 
I don’t mind having neighbors, but I kind of 
want to have my pick. I have thought a heap 
of you, and I told Mary Ann so, ever since we 
put after Jock. Lord! you went at it as if you 
was born for it, and Uncle Zeke thinks so, too. 
Now this is what I want to say. This place be- 
longs to an old Englishman, who lives in Lon- 
don—used to live here years ago—a little 
cracked, I reckon. I have the charge of it— 
got what the lawyers call a power of attorney 
to let it or sell it. Last winter the old man 
wrote me to sell it at any price, he got so 
pestered about it. I wanted the place myself, 
but that would not do, when I was acting for 
other man—no, straight is straight ; but that’s 
no reason why I should let anybody have it I 
didn’t like. Piles of folks were after it. Joe 
Smeed—he’s a cunning one—wrote out to Lon- 
don to get it, but the old man sent him back to 
me double-quick, and says I, ‘Joe, after this, 
you can’t have it, nohow.’ Now,” continued my 
companion, rising to his feet, ‘Iam going to 
sell it to you.” 

It was very amusing to witness Miller’s bear- 
ing on the occasion. He never stopped in his 
story to hear what I would say, nor did he 
pause after he had finished, but announced his 
intention as he rose to walk away, as if that 
settled it. 

I could not but feel gratified at the regard he 
exhibited for me, and, though the whole scene 
took me by surprise, the subject of remaining 
in Texas had, as the reader already knows, 
been one of considerable thought with me. 
Now, what should I say? First I thanked 
Miller, and told him, of all spots I had ever be- 
held, this appeared to me most beautiful. 

“Perhaps you don’t know,” I continued, 
“that I have not the means to buy, nor to re- 
pair the house and fences, nor grow a crop ?” 

Miller would not listen to such trivial objec- 
tions, ‘We have talked that all over, Mary 
Ann and I—Lord sake, nobody else (this was 
put in, seeing doubtless that I was indignant). 
I say, when I made up my mind to get you up 
here, Mary Ann and I did talk it over. If I 
thought you had money, I shouldn't have 
wanted you around, It’s a fact. The Englishman 
had money, and he made the country uncom- 
fortable. He was always talking about the law, 
and didn’t want my horses to run over his lot 
—I mean what was not fenced ; said they had 
no right to go on his ground, ha—ha—ha! 
But I stood up to him, and after one or two 
quarrels, we made friends. Well, that’s all past 
years and years ago. You mustn’t feel a bit 
riled at my talk. I was going to say it was 
reasonable to calculate you had money enough 
to get home again, and if you would take that 
money and settle down here, you would be as 
strong as a mule in a year or two.” 

I turned red in spite of myself to find how 
accurately my resources had been measured. 
I knew Case would not have touched on that 
topic ; in fact, Miller scouted the idea of his 
conferring with any one. How was it, then, he 
had struck to the very marrow of my fortunes ? 
I had certainly deported myself in a perfectly 
free and easy, independent manner, not wear- 
ing an anxious or poverty-stricken air. Never- 
theless the horse-raiser had told me off to a 
penny. 

The kind feeling which prompted the conver- 
sation, and which proved such a genuine inter- 
est in my behalf, went far to repress any sense 
of mortification I might otherwise have ex- 
perienced. It produced, in fact, a sudden revul- 
sion, and led me to treat the offer in the spirit in 
which it had been made, It caused me, also, to 
come to a sudden decision about returning to 
the North. These thoughts passed so rapidly 
through my mind that I scarcely appeared to 
hesitate. I thanked Miller heartily, and pro- 
ceeded to tell him exectly how I was situated, 
which, as I have intimated, tallied precisely 
with the view he had himself taken of the 
case. 

“‘Now I confess,” I added, “I cannot see 
how what you propose can be brought about. 
If it can be, without taxing my friends too 
heavily, or beyond what I can by-and-by re- 
spond to, I admit to you nothing will please me 
so much as to settle on this very spot.” 

“‘ Then it’s done,” exclaimed Miller, snapping 
his fingers—whether in confirmation of his re- 
mark or to show the indifference with which he 
held my allusion to taxing my friends, I could 
not decide. “Then it’s done. I shall put the 
place to you at three dollars an acre, currency. 
A trifle down to bind the bargain, and the rest in 
one, two, and three years, with eight per cent. 
interest. The Englishman don’t want his 
money—he wants the interest. It is too late for 
corn, except a patch for ‘ eating ears,’ but with 
a little help that Case and I will give you next 
week, you can get in ten acres of cotton easy 
enough. Besides, it isn’t too late for a right 
smart chance of a garden.” 

“You forget I have neither tools nor imple- 
ments of any kind, nor a team.” 





“You can borrow to begin with,” said the 


horse-raiser. “I am going to Wacoina couple 
of weeks, and will bring up all you want, and I 
can trade your pony for a steady yoke of oxen 
any time.” 

‘‘Then what shall I do for a horse 7” 

“Why, haven’t you the mare?” responded 
Miller, pointing to Florinda. 

“No, I have not,” I retorted, rather stiffly, for 
I felt annoyed at being treated, as it seemed to 
me, like a child. 

“Didn’t I tell you she was yours as long as 
you staid about here?’ said Miller, stiffly. 
“That's just what I meant. If you ain’t willing 
to use the critter on those terms, you ain’t half 
the man I took you to be.” 

I could not help laughing. Then Miller re- 
laxed himself, and laughed too. 

“T will see just how good a muster I can 
make,” I finally replied; “and, after that, I 
will consult with Case. Seriously, I hope I can 
bring it about.” 

“In course you can,” said Miller. “You 
take my advice. Stay out the week with us. 
I can’t do much to help you for a few days: no 
more can Case, for he is no further ahead than 
I. Look about here, and get the lay of the 
land. Goon aturkey-hunt. Heard you hadn’t 
had much luck with turkeys. Ride over to see 
Uncle Zeke. Do what you like till about Tues- 
day. Then we will take hold and settle you 
right straight off.” 

Thereupon Miller untied his horse and 
mounted. I followed his example. He had 
been as triumphant in his negotiations as Louis 
Napoleon at Solferino, or Grant at Vicksburg. 
I surrendered at discretion, and we galloped 
off to another part of his territory. 

It was a little after noon when we returned 
to his house to dinner. The morning had been 
very warm, and the sun’s rays began to feel un- 
comfortable. As we approached the house, we 
faced the north. Regarding the horizon in that 
direction, I saw a sight I never before beheld, 
and which struck me with wonder. It was a 
gorgeous collection of perfectly white clouds, 
neither nimbus nor cirrus, but piled magnifi- 
cently, like Pelion on Ossa, till they rose high in 
the firmament a fit throne for Jove. Not a bit 
of taint in the way of a dark lining could be 
seen in this magnificent cumuli. ©What bright 
spirit was gathering his forces, and to what end ? 
Surely nothing but what was lovely and delight- 
ful could issue from forms and images so 
clothed. Presently the army was put in motion. 
It began to sweep majestically toward us, roll- 
ing onward with a thunder speed. 

I could no longer refrain from speaking, for 
Miller had apparently paid no attention to the 
phenomenon. 

‘“* What is that ”” I asked, pointing toward it. 

“‘ That’s a norther,” said Miller, quietly. “ Dry 
one. I reckoned we mought get it yesterday.” 

I had frequently heard of the norther both up 
the country and on the Gulf, but it happened 
that there had been none since I arrived in 
Texas. 

It was in vain I attempted to draw Miller’s 
attention to the beauty of the scene. He shook 
his head. 

“T have seen too many of them. Wait till 
you get a touch of it, and you will be glad to 
come in the house.” 

We dismounted, but I remained out of doors 
to watch the progress of this, to me, strange 
appearance, Miller, to my astonishment, be- 
gan immediate preparations for a fire, although 
at that moment the heat was really oppressive. 

On came the gorgeous cavalcade. Its lines 
were now extended, canopy after canopy, east- 
ward, westward, but all driving toward the 
south. Presently I felt a slight movement of 
the atmosphere, cold and chill. It was the 
skirmishers of the advance guard. Then came 
the advance guard itself, with breath of ice blow- 
ing moderately over the land. Then followed 
immediately the whole army of the cumuli 
(how lovely they had looked as “summer 
clouds”), which swept onward, not fiercely 
like simoom or tornado, but more, I should say, 
like a stiff northwester at home, and produc- 
ing an atmosphere that seemed at least twenty 
degrees below zero. 

Shivering with cold, I regarded the triumph- 
ant progress of the cloud battalions till I was 
roused by Miller’s voice, who, I imagine 
thought me a little crazed by the spectacle. i 
was glad to escape from the blast into the house, 
and not ill pleased to see a fire already burning 
in the capacious fireplace. 

“This, then, is what you call a norther?” I 
said. 

“* And no mistake,” was the reply. 

“] should think they would be very un- 
healthy.” 

‘‘ They are not,” replied Miller. “ A person 
that is delicate-like should be on the lookout 
for plenty of clothes when the change comes ; 
but there is no sort of badness into’em. None 
of your shakes, nor bilious intermittents and 
such like. Good clear cold, which starts the 
circulation and kills the cotton worm.” 

“*T can readily believe that last assertion, I 
should think it would kill the cotton too.” 

** Nonsense !” said Miller, indignantly ; “ you 
see it is not so very cold after all; it’s the sud- 
den change makes you feel it.” 

“ No doubt,” I replied; “ but I was thinking 
whether, as you say,in my state of health, I 
can bear it.” 

“You have got a first-rate chance to try,” 
said Miller, with the tone of one sure of the re- 
sult. ‘This fellow has come as sudden as I ever 
saw one, and sharp too. If you don’t feel all 
the better for the bracing up, provided you will 
keep well clothed and put on an extra blanket 
when you go out, then tell me I know nothing 
about northers.” 

“T am glad to make the experiment,” I re- 
plied, moving still nearer to the fire. “ How 
long do ‘these fellows,’ as you call them, last 7” 

‘“* Tt will blow this way for twenty-four hours, 
then more moderate for twenty-four hours, and 
the third day we shall be all right.” 

At this point in the conversation dinner was 








put on the table. I felt after partaking of ita 
good deal better fitted to withstand this new 


enemy. I thought best not to venture out, 
however, but amused myself with two or three 
newspapers, which I had brought with me from 
Case’s house, and in conversing with Mrs. 
Miller, from whom I learned a great deal of 
Texas life, in the account she gave of her own 
and her husband’s experience. I discovered 
that she was a good deal superior to the ma- 
jority of the women I had met, while traveling 
through the country. She had three nice chil- 
dren, and was deploring the lack of a good 
school. The one in the village she did not like. 
So she had undertaken to teach them herself. 
She admitted the great drawback where she was 
living was the lack of society. ‘“ But then,” she 
added, “it is no worse here than in any other 
new country. It will be different when the rail- 
road is built.” 

“ How long before that will be?’ I asked. 

“Well, it don’t come this side of the river ; it 
runs twenty-five to the east of us; that’s near 
enough, my husband says. There is only two 
more sections to open, and they build a section 
@ year.” 

I confess the idea of a close connection with 
the busy world beyond us made me cheerfully 
disposed toward the weather. After all, man 
is a gregarious animal, and loves the society of 
his fellows. 

Toward evening I took a few steps out of 
doors, but was glad to hurry back to the fire. 
The wind continued to blow cold and unrelent- 
ing from the “ frozen north.” 

“You should not complain of it,” remarked 
Miller, when he came in to supper ; “ it is from 
your country.” 

“* Not improved, though, as I have been, by the 
journey.” 

“Well, that is strange that it should blow 
colder here than where it comes from,” said my 
host. 

This meteorological point was cut short by 
the entrance of Jim (who, I ought to have 
stated, was what is called an “ old Texan,” at 
least thirty, and a character in his way), who 
brought in an immense wild turkey, and laid it 
down in the corner without speaking. 

“* How did you trap him ?” asked Miller. 

“Fetched a bead on him this morning,” was 
the reply. ‘ The bird came in to visit the tame 
ones, and got fighting with our gobblers, 
Knocked him over with the six-shooter first 
shot.” 

“Mr, Ferris is very anxious,” observed Miller, 
“to have a good turkey-hunt. Hasn’t shot one 
yet.” 

“No, nor even seen a live one since I came 
up here, though I have heard lots of gobbling,” 
I added. 

“You don’t say that !” cried Jim. “I should 
have thought old Joe would have given you a 
chance at ’em. He knows pretty much about 
them birds.” 

‘“‘T reiterated my assertion that I had not even 
got sight at one, though I had seen a great 
many on the stage route, in fact, actually in 
the road, which appeared very tame.” 

Jim laughed. “ You see the critters knew you 
weren't after them. They are as cunning asa 
Missouri crow in planting time. Howsomever, 
we have got a good moon now, and when the 
norther is over, if you have a mind to try a night 
in the timber, I will show you all you want, I 
reckon.” 

Jim’s speech was a puzzler to me. I did not 
understand what he meant about the moon or 
night out. 

“What has the moon to do with hunting 
turkeys ?” I asked. 

“A heap, I reckon. How do you suppose 
you can see one up fifty feet in the dark? 
Might as well look for a coon in a hollow tree.” 

I winced at Jim’s unwitting reference to the 
coon, but came point blank at my subject by 
asking if he really meant that folks hunted 
turkeys in the night. 

“Sure they do.” 

* And you shoot them on their roost ?” 

Just so.” 

“T can’t hunt in that fashion !” I exclaimed, 
decisively. ‘‘To shoot a turkey asleep seems 
to me mean business.” 

Jim laughed; so did they all, but I stood to 
my text, 

“Never mind,” said Miller; “I reckon Mr, 
Ferris will go with you, Jim, and see how it’s 
done.” 

“T won't say I won't, but you will never get 
me to fire at a bird roosting.” 

“ Unless you were starving,” said Miller, 

“Unless I was starving.” And so the sub- 
ject dropped, with a tacit understanding, I 
fancy, that I would go, nevertheless, to see how 
the “ thing was done.” 








St. Paul’s M. E. Church, Peekskill, New York 
Rev. Milton S. Terry, Pastor. 


Sr. Pavz’s M.-E. Cuvnca, situated on Main 
street, near the centre of the village, was dedicated 
by Bishop Ames, February 22, 1866, and is the hand- 
somest church in the Poughkeepsie district. it is 
fifty feet front, by seventy feet deep, and has two fine 
towers, each fifty feet in height, surmounted by spires 
reaching to a height of one hundred feet. The pews, 
chancel, pulpit and choir-gallery are of black walnut, 
elegantly carved, and in perfect architectural taste, 
In the rear, and connected with the main building, is 
a chapel twenty-five by fifty feet in dimension, used 
for Sunday-school, missionary, and other — 

The pastor, Rev. Milton 8S. Terry, is still a young 
man, is very eloquent and impressive, and bids fair to 
become one of the leading clergymen in the Methodist 
denomination. He has settled over this church 
for two years, and has already won for himself the 
esteem of a large and prosperous congregation. 








THE FLOATING LIGHTHOUSE, 


A ¥Frioattxe lighthouse, invented by Mr. A. 
Freyer, has recently been placed at the entrance to the 
harbor of Liverpool, England. The impossibility of 
constructing an ordinary lighthouse in that locality, 
and the necessity of indicating the dangers of the ap- 
proaches to that great commercial port, induced the 
Admiralty to adopt the model of which we publish an 
engraving. The lanterns are about 125 feet above the 
level of the sea, and the centre of gravity is at 30 
feet beneath the surface of the water. Besides the 
lanterns, the lighthouse is provided with a bell, which 








is constantly rung in f weather to guide vessels 
to the entrance of the harbor. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








The Pictorial Spirit ot the Illustrated European Press.—Sz Pics 11. 
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BALL GIVEN BY MR.{BURLINGAME, AMBASSADOR OF CHINA, AT THERHOTEL OF]THE CHINESE 
EMBASSY, AT PARIS, FRANCE. 
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YrEW OF THE CONES IN THE VALLEY OF KEUREME, IN CAPPADOCIA. 
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PUBLIC AUDIENCE BY THE EMPEROR, AFTER MASS, IN THE VESTIBULE OF THE CHAPEL OF 
THE TUILERIES, PARIS, FRANCE. 
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CATALONIAN VOLUNTEERS EMBARKING FOR CUBA, AT BARCELONA, SPAIN. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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The? Great National Peace 
Jubilee, Boston, Mass. 


BosTon is to have the sensation of the year, 
in its great Musical Peace Jubilee, which is to 
commence on the 15th of June, and last sev- 
eral days. The idea of such a Jubilee origin- 
ated with Mr. Gilmore, the leader of the cele- | 
brated band bearing his name, and, at the out- | 
set, cost him much anxiety and no little labor. 
The preliminary subscriptions were fixed at 
$100 each,to admit the subscriber and three 
other persons to all the entertainments to be 
given in the week. A mammoth pavilion was 
projected, large enough to hold 50,000 persons, 
including 20,000 performers, and the prospec- 
tus was placed in the hands of leading musi- 
cians, merchants, capitalists, and business men. 


their destitute families. 
THE PROGRAMME. 


This includes regular musical exercises dur- 
| ing five days, and probably other concerts on 
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ST. PAUL'S M. E. CHURCH, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY G. C. SHERWOOD 
i; SEE PAGE 147. 
‘| The magnitude of the enterprise at first 


startled everybody, but after the first surprise 
was over the subscriptions began to flow in, 
and letters of encouragement came to hand 
from distinguished or prominent citizens all 
over the country, until it became evident that 
success was assured, A single month, or a lit- 
tle more, had sufficed for these preliminaries, 
and then, for the first time, the thing was made 
public, ticket-o@ices were established, and pre- 
parations wer? made for enlisting in the work 
every required agency. A committee of gent 

men have charge of the enterprise, and the 













GENERAL FRANCIS C. 


BARLOW, U. &. 
PROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY M. B 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF 
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proceeds will be invested or used for the bene- | third day, Thursday, June 17, the anniversary of 
fit of the heroes of the war of the rebellion, or | the battle of Bunker Hill, some fifteen thousand 
| school children and one thousand of the best in- 
strumental performers on brass, string and reed 
instruments, with a powerful organ, will be as- 
sisted by two batteries of light artillery on the 
neighboring flat, timing ‘ Hail Columbia,” the 
Sunday and in the week succeeding. On the’ “Star Spafigled Banner,” and other national 





seum, for it is 


THE RECENT FRESHET AT WATERTOWN, N. Y.—VIEW OF THE TOWN, RIVER, AND FALLS.—-FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY E. H. BOEHME.-—-SEE PAGE 150. 


pieces, and the roll of musketry from a regi- 
ment of infantry, will unite to produce a 
chorus which, for grandeur, volume of sound 
and effectiveness, has probably never been 
equaled in the history of music in these latter 
years, if, indeed, in any.age of the world. The 
other days will each have their appropriate and 
peculiar exercises, and in the evening brilliant 
and attractive entertainments are to be given. 
A grand ball is hinted at as one of the possi- 
bilities of the succeeding week. 

To the scientific and skilled lovers of music, 
the grand days of the festival will be the second 
and the fourth, Wednesday and Friday, when 
the chorus will consist of ten thousand adult 
voices, sounding in unison with the orchestra 
the grand symphonies and chorals of the best 
composers. Thousands of books containing the 
music have already been sent out to those who 


are to take part. . 
THE COLISEUM. 


The immense building in which the Jubilee is 
to take place is rightly denominated the Coli- 





REY. MILTON 8. TERRY, PASTOR ST. PAUL'S M. E. 
CHURCH, PEEKSKILL, N. Y.—-FROM A PHOTO- 
GRAPH BY G. C. SHERWOOD.—SEE PAGE 147. 


colossal in its proportions. 
Since the first load of timber was laid down 
upon the site, about the middle of April, the 
work has been one of the wonders of “ the 
Hub,” and has attracted thousands of specta- 
tors. It is located on a piece of made land, 
called St. James Park, a quarter of a mile south 
of Boston Common, surrounded by a vast area 
of unoccupied lots, recently reclaimed from the 
flats by filling, and familiarly known as the 
Back Bay. The horse-cars run down by the 
Public Library, the Natural History Institute, 
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and the Public Garden, to within a short dis- 
tance, and on the south end the railroads from 
Providence and from Worcester intersect each 
other. No better place could have been 
chosen except Boston Common itself, and to 
the occupation of that some of the inhabitants 
objected, on the ground that it would be a 
dangerous innovation on the right of the citi- 
zens to the sole and exclusive use of that an- 
cient pleasure-ground. 

The building is a parallelogram, 500 feet in 
length by 300 feet wide, and 100 feet high at the 
centre. It is really a long, narrow edifice, 
erected on four sides of a quadrangle, open to- 
ward the centre, and the opposite sides con- 
nected by a light truss roof covering all the 
central space. The arch thrown is over 150 
feet. The material used is wood, the timbers 
being very heavy. The ends of the supports 
are laid on solid timber platforms instead of 
piles. 

How long the edifice will remain is uncer- 
tain, but there is some talk of keeping it awhile 
for the triennial fair of the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Mechanic Association, an organization 
composed of some of the first men of Boston. 

however, is a question between them and 
the builders. The builders erect the structure 
on con for some $90,000 or $100,000, the 
material belonging to the builders, who will de- 
molish the edifice when the concerts are over, 
and remove the lumber. 

The ranges of seats are to commence at the 
walls, high up in the galleries, and thence slope 
down toward the centre from all directions. Be- 
neath the galleries will be saloons, coat-rooms, 
with drawing-rooms, committee and ante- 
rooms, offices, etc., of large size and very 
numerous. The great doorways on the sides 
and front, pass in under the galleries and de- 
bouch into the immense parquette, with stairs 
at proper points to ascend to the various 
galleries. 

About one-third of the audience-hall, at the 
back end, near the railroad crossing, is to be re- 
served for the musicians and choruses. From 
any point, a view of the whole interior can be 
obtained, and the effect, when thirty thousand 
spectators and ‘from ten to twenty thousand 
singers, with an orchestra of one thousand 
musicians, shall gather within the walls, will 
be grand in the extreme. 

We present our readers this week with sev- 
eral spirited sketches, from photographs by our 
artists, of the Coliseum in its present un- 
finished state, which will explain themselves. 
In one of these the work of raising the trusses 
for the central span of the roof is going on, 
two of the proposed nineteen trusses being 
shown as already in position. 


PREPARING FOR THE JUBILEE. 


This has been a work of no small magni- 
tude, and increases in importance as the time 
draws nearer. Mr Tourjee, Director of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, has the charge 
of the vocal department, and has his general 
business office in the Boston Music Hall, in 
@ spacious room near the entrance. Musical so- 
cieties of all descriptions from all parts of New 
England have sent in communications volun- 
teering in bodies, and individual singers almost 
innumerable throng to his rooms to register 
their names. Singers and musicians are ex- 
pected from New York, Philadelphia, and other 
large cities, and even Europe has notified the 
managers of trained and renowned musicians 
coming from Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many. 

TRYING THE VOICES, 


All volunteers for the musical service wait 
upon Director Tourjee in his business office, 
and there have their names, residence, choral 
position, etc., etc., recorded. Thence, in most 
instances, they are conducted into an adjoining 
apartment, where the applicants have their 
voices tested, and their positions assigned in the 
choirs. The practiced ear of the instructor 
readily detects any deviation from the true 
musical sounds, and the owner of a voice that 
is not in tune is politely notified that his or her 
services will not be accepted. 


SELLING THE TICKETS. 


The regular ticket-office of the Music Hall, on 
Winter street, is the one assigned for the sale 
of tickets, of which Mr. Peck, the superin- 
tendent of the hall, and of the annexed Con- 
servatory of Music department, has charge. Tick- 
ets have already been disposed of to a number 
sufficient to more than half fill the great Coli- 
geum on the Back Bay, and the prospects are 
that every seat will be occupied at the Jubilee. 
In stating that the subscription tickets for three 
persons, to all the concerts, with the best re- 
served seats, are $100 each, we did not mean 
to convey the idea that that was the lowest 

rice. 
‘ Tickets will range down to as low a figure as 
$2 or $3 for rear seats and for the promenade, 
for single concerts, and reserved seats will be 
sold at low rates for all parts of the house. 








THE FRESHET AT WATERTOWN. 


Tux picture of the ruins of Hadcock’s Ax 
Factory at Watertown, N. Y., in our last number, 
gave but an imperfect idea of the extent and de- 
atructiveness of the recent freshet. The engraving 
we now publish exhibits a more general view of the 
fiood in that locality. The swollen river in the fore- 
ground, the furious waters dashing and foaming over 
the falls, and the half-submerged town in the distance, 
present a striking illustration of the violence of 
the freshet, more destructive to property than any 
that had before occurred in that vicinity. The river 
rose higher than has ever before been known in the 
history of Watertown. All manufacturing establish- 
ments on the south side of the river, and most of them 
on the north, were stopped by loss of dams, bulk- 
heads and fumes. We have already described the 
particulars of this disastrous flood where it was most 
severe, ig Nortwestern New York, Connecticut and 
Canada, 





TO-DAY. 


To-morrow is too far away. 
A bed of spice the garden is, 
Nor bud nor blossom that we miss ; 
The roses tremble on the stem, 
The violets and anemones, 
Why should we wait to gather them? 
Their bloom and balm are ours to-day; 
To-morrow—who can say ? 


To-morrow is too fer away. 
Why should we slight the joy complete, 
The flower open at our feet ? 
For us, to-day, the robin sings, 
His curved flight the swallow wings; 
For us the happy moments stay. 
Stay yet, nor leave us all too fleet! 
For life is sweet, and youth is sweet, 
And love—ah! love is sweet to-day! 
To-morrow—who can say? 








THE PRUSSIAN TERROR; 
OR, 
The Adventures of an Amateur Soldier. 


BY ALEXANDER DUMAS, Sen. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—QUEEN AUGUSTA. 


During all that night, which was so full of 
agony for the Felner family, the Baroness de 
Below was traveling rapidly on the road to 
Berlin, where she arrived about eight o’clock 
the next morning. 

Under any other circumstances she would 
have written to the queen to ask for an audi- 
ence, and would have observed all the for- 
malities prescribed by etiquette. But there 
was no time to lose, for General de Roeder had 
allowed but twenty-four hours for the payment 
of the contribution. The delay would expire at 
ten o’clock, and the city, in case of failure to 
pay, was menaced with pillage and bombard- 
ment. 

So as soon as the train arrived, Madame de 
Below took a carriage, and drove directly to 
the little palace where the queen had been re- 
siding ever since the commencement of hos- 
tilities. 

Madame de Below inquired for the chamber- 
lain, Waals, who was, as we have said, her 
husband’s friend. He hastened. to meet her, 
and, seeing her dressed in mourning, ex- 
claimed : 

‘* Great heavens ! has Frederick been killed ?” 

“ He has not been killed, my dear count,” re- 
plied the baroness; “the has killed himself, 
and I must see the queen without delay.” 

The chamberlain offered no objection. He 
knew how highly the king esteemed Frederick, 
and he knew also that the queen was ac- 
quainted with the baroness. He went at once, 
therefore, to solicit the audience which Madame 
de Below desired. 

Queen Augusta is well known all over Ger- 
many for her kindness of heart and excellent 
sense. As soon as she learned from her 
chamberlain that Emma had come, and that, 
being dressed in mourning, she had probably 
come to ask some favor, she answered : 

* Show her in ! show her in !” 

Madame de Below was immediately informed 
that the queen granted her the audience. As 
she left the saloon in which she was, she saw 
the door of the queen’s private apartment 
thrown open, and the queen herself standing 
on .the threshold waiting for her. Without ad- 
vancing, the baroness knelt, and tried to speak, 
but all she said was: 

“Oh, your Majesty !” 

The queen came to her, and raised her up. 
“What do you wish, my dear baroness ?” she 
said, kindly. ‘What brings you here? Why 
this mourning ?” 

“T wear this mourning, your Majesty, for a 
man and a city that are dear to me. I wear it 
for my husband, who is dead, and for my na- 
tive city, which is in its agony.” 

“Your husband is dead! Poor child! I 
knew that already; Waals told me so. I 
doubted it, but he added that the baron had 
killed himself. Who drove him to that ex- 
tremity? What wrong had been done him? 
Speak, and we will repair it.” 

“That is not what brings me here, madame ; 
it is not I to whom my husband has entrusted 
his vengeance. I have nothing to do in that 
matter but to submit to his wishes and God’s 
will, What brings me here, madame, is the 
cry of despair wrung from my native city, 
which your armies, or rather your generals, 
seem to have sworn to ruin.” 

“Come, my child,” said the queen; “you 
shall tell me all about that in a friendly way.” 
She led Emma into the saloon, and made her 
sit down by her; but the young woman slipped 
down from the sofa, and fell on her knees again 
before the queen. You know Frankfort, ma- 
dame ?” 

“TI went there a year ago, and I was ex- 
tremely well received.” 

“ Let that pleasant recollection aid my words ! 
When General Falkenstein arrived in the city, 
he began by levying a contribution of seven 
millions of florins, This was paid in money, 
together with an equal sum in provisions. 
That made fourteen millions of florins for a city 
of only 72,000 inhabitants, one-half of whom 
were foreigners, and, consequently, exempted 
from the levy.” 

And Frankfort paid ?” asked the queen. 

‘Frankfort paid, madame ; for payment was 
still possible. But General Manteuffel came, 
and, in his turn, levied a contribution of twenty- 
five millions of florins. This time it is impossi- 
ble to pay. But cannon are planted in the 
streets and in positions which command the 
city, and if the money is not paid by ten o’clock 
this morning—and it will not be, madame, for 
that is impossible—the city is to be bombarded 
and pillaged! . . . a neutral city which has 
neither walls nor gates, which has not defended 





itself, and cannot defend itself !” 


“And how is it that you, my child—you, a 
woman—are sent to ask for justice for the city ? 
It has a Senate.” 

“Tt has one no longer, madame. The Senate 
is dissolved, and two of the Senators have been 
arrested.” 

“ And the deputies ?” 

n They have been driven out of their own 
hall.’ 

“The burgomasters ?” 

“They dare not do anything for fear of being 
shot. God is my witness, madame, that I 
do not come to plead for the unfortunate 
city through any exaggerated idea of my own 
importance. It was my husband who told me, 
when he was dying, to come ; and I came.” 

** But what is to be done ?”” asked the queen. 

“Your Majesty has only to listen to the dic- 
tates of your own heart. But I repeat that, if 
the king does not countermand the order before 
ten o’clock to-day, Frankfort is lost.” 

“If the king was here,” said the queen, 

“Your Majesty knows, that, thanks to the 
telegraph, there is no longer any such thing as 
distance. If your Majesty will send a dispatch 
to the king, you can receive an answer in half 
an hour, and in another half hour the order 
can be forwarded to Frankfort.” 

“You are right,” said Queen Augusta, going 
to a little desk littered with papers. She sat 
down at it, and wrote the following dispatch : 


“To His Majesty, William I., King of Prussia. 
BERLIN, July 23d, 1866. 

“ Srrg : I humbly and urgently request the re- 
mission of the contribution of twenty-five 
millions of florins, arbitrarily imposed on the 
city of Frankfort, which has already paid four- 
teen millions. 

“Your humble servant and loving wife, 

** AUGUSTA, 


“Pp, S.— Answer immediately.” 


She held out the paper to Emma, who read 
it, kissed the signature, and returned it to the 
queen. 

The queen rang the bell, and sent for Mon- 
sieur de Waal, who came at once. 

“Carry this telegram,” she said, “to the 
telegraph office of the palace, and wait for the 
answer. And you, my child,” she continued, 
turning to Emma, “let us think of you. You 
must be broken down with fatigue, and half 
dead with hunger !” 

“Oh, madame !” ejaculated the baroness. 

The queen rang again. “Serve my break- 
fast here,” she said to the servant who entered ; 
“the baroness is going to share it with me.” 
The breakfast was served, but the baroness 
scarcely touched it. She started at every foot- 
step, thinking it was Monsieur de Waal’s. At 
last the door opened, and the chamberlain en- 
tered. He held the dispatch in his hand. 
Emma, forgetting the presence of the queen, 
started toward the count ; but, ashamed of her 
precipitation, she stopped half way, and bow- 
ing to the queen: “Oh! madame, pardon 
me !” 

‘* No,” said the queen ; “‘ take it and read it.” 
Emma took the dispatch and opened it with 
trembling hand. She ran over its contents 
rapidly, and uttered an exclamation of joy. It 
contained these words : 


“ At the request of our beloved wife, the con- 
tribution of twenty-five millions of florins, 
ordered by General Manteuffel to be levied on 
the city of Frankfort, is remitted. 

“ WitiraM I.” 


“ Well,” said the queen, ‘to whom must the 
dispatch be sent, suto arrive intime? Itis you 
who have obtained this remission my dear 
child ; it is to you the honor of it should belong. 
You say it is important that the king’s decision 
should be known in Frankfort before ten 
o'clock. Tell me to whom I must forward it.” 
“In truth, madame, I do not know how to 
respond to so many favors,” said the baroness, 
kneeling and kissing the queen’s hand. “It 
ought properly to be sent to the burgomaster ; 
but who knows if the burgomaster is not a 
fugitive or a prisoner? I think that, perhaps, 
the surest plan would be to address it tomy 
grandmother, Madame de Beling. She will not 
lose a moment in forwarding it to the proper 
quarter.” 

‘It shall be as you wish, my dear child,” re- 
turned the queen. 

Then she added these words to the dispatch : 


“This favor has been accorded to Queen 
Augusta by her august husband, King William 
I., but it was solicited from the queen by her 
faithful friend, the Baroness de Below, her first 
lady of honor. AUGUSTA.” 


Again the baroness fell on her knees before 
the queen. The queen raised her up, kissed 
her, unfastened the Order of Queen Louisa, 
which she wore on her shoulder, and fastened 
it to Emma’s shoulder. 

“As for you,” she said, “ you stand in need 
of repose, and you shall not go until you have 
rested for some hours.” 

“*T ask your Majesty’s pardon,” answered the 
baroness, “but there are two persons waiting 
for me—my husband and my child.” 

However, as the train for Frankfort did not 
start until half-past one, there was no help for 
it, and Emma was forced to wait. 

The queen ordered her to be cared for as if 
Emma were already installed as first lady of 
honor, had a bath prepared for her, and a car 
reserved for her special use. 

All this while Frankfort was in a state of 
consternation. General de Roeder, attended 
by his whole staff, was waiting in the Senate- 
chantber the payment of the contribution levied. 
At nine o’clock the gunners took their places 
at the batteries, and stood there with lighted 
portfires in their hands. 

The most profound terror reigned every- 
where. It'was evident, from the arrangements 
which had been made, that the Frankforters 
had no mercy to expect from the Prussian 


. 
up in their houses, waiting anxiously for ten 
o’clock to strike the death-knell of the city. 

Suddenly a terrible rumor began to circulate, 
It was reported that the burgomaster, in order 
to avoid becoming an informer against his fel- 
low-citizens, had hanged himself. 

A few minutes before ten o’clock a man, 
dressed in black, came out of Felner’s house, 
holding a rope in his hand. This was Mon- 
sieur Kugler, his brother-in-law. 

Kugler walked straight to the Roemer, with- 
out stopping to speak to any one he met, 
pushed aside the sentinels, who tried to pre- 
vent him from passing, and, entering the great 
hall where General de Roeder was seated in 
state, walked up to the scales prepared for 
weighing the gold, and threw into one of them 
the rope he carried in his hand. 

“There,” he said, ‘‘is the ransom of the city 
of Frankfort !” 

“What does that mean?” asked General de 
Roeder. 

“That means that, rather than obey you, 
Burgomaster Felner hung himself with that 
rope. May his death rest on the heads of those 
who caused it !” 

“‘ But,” returned General de Roeder, brutally, 
continuing to puff his cigar, “ the contribution 
must be paid, for all that.” 

“ Unless,” quietly said Benedict Turpin, who 
had just entered, “‘ King William I. remits it to 
the city of Frankfort/? And, unfolding the 
dispatch which Madame de Below had received, 
he read it out to General de Roeder, in a tone 
loud enough to be heard by everyone. ‘ Mon- 
sieur,” he added, when he had finished, “ I ad- 
vise you to carry the twenty-five millions to the 
profit and loss account. I have the honor to 
leave you the dispatch as a voucher.” 


in 


DRAWN FROM THE LIFE. 


MR. JOHN STOTT’S DIFFICULTY. 








Less than forty years ago, in a certain west- 
country town of England, lived Mr. John Stott, 
head of the constabulary, so astute a thief- 
catcher, that his friends thought it a pity he 
should throw his wits away upon provincial 
vagabonds, and not give them broad and noble 
scope asa Bow streetrunner. His enemies, the 
local scoundrels, thought the same; but con- 
tented themselves with observing darkly “ he 
was so sharp that he would one day probably 
cut himself,” or that “‘he was too clever to 
live.” In spite of these intellectual advantages, 
or in consequence of them, Mr. Stott was as 
vain as a peacock, and made the not uncommon 
mistake of imagining himself even a cleverer fel- 
low than he really was. He kept the little 
town (for it was a little one then) so clear of 
evil-doers, and got so complimented thereupon 
by the bench of magistrates, that he could not 
conceive that any misdemeanor could be com- 
mitted which his sagacity should be unable to 
ferret out, or should fail to bring it home to the 
true culprit. “I don’t pretend to say,” was one 
of his favorite remarks, “ as I was never puzzled 
in my profession, but this I will say, as no man 
ever took me in twice ;” and then he would re- 
sume his pipe with the air of a man who has 
modestly confessed to a weakness, which no 
other person would have dreamed of attribut- 
ing to him. Even his wife believed in Mr. John 
Stott, and so doubtless would his valet de chambre, 
if he had happened to have kept one. 

“ Burglary Sir Robert Air’s last night,” 
said he sententiously, as he sat smoking after 
supper in his snug little parlor, one summer 
evening, while his wife mixed his gin-punch 
after his own particular receipt. 

“You have got the wretches, of course,” ob- 
served Mrs. Stott, paring the lemon-peel so that 
you could see through it, “or else it would not 
be my John.” 

“Well, no,” returned the great man, rightly 
appropriating the last observation as a compli- 
ment rather than an expression of doubt as to 
his personal identity. ‘The fact is, it’s very 
queer ; but I have not got the wretches, I shall 
have them to-morrow, but at present they are 
absolutely at large.” 

“Lor, John ! I can scarcely believe you when 
you tell.me. Why, how on earth could they 
have got away from you? They could not have 
been ordinary burglars.” 

“You are right, ma’am,” returned the chief- 
constable with a gratified look ; “ you have hit 
the nail exactly on the head. They were not 
ordinary men: they were acrobats.” 

“ Acrobats !” answered Mrs. Stott, softly; 
“dear me !” 

She had no very accurate idea what “acro- 
bats” were ; they might be a religious sect, or 
they might be a savage tribe, or possibly even 
both. But she had long passed for a woman of 
sense and sagacity, through maintaining a dis- 
creet silence, except when her husband’s talents 
seemed to demand her eulogies, and she was 
not going to risk that reputation now. She 
had a full share of the curiosity of her 
sex, but she had more than their ordinary pa- 
tience. She waited to be informed upon the 
subject in question, without hazarding the re- 
mark which occurred to her, that acrobats had 
white hair and pink eyes, and therefore could 
at least be easily recognized by the constabulary ; 
and she had not to wait long. 

“Yes, it must have been them Tumblers,” 
mused Mr. Stott, sipping his punch out of the 
teaspoon; “‘and less than three and the boy 
could never have done it. It was her lady- 
ship’s dressing-room window, as looks out on 
the back, as they broke in at, and no ladder 
could have been put there because of the 
flower-stand. It must have been that little 
devil in the tights and spangles at the top of the 
three others. I have measured the height from 
the ground, and it just tallies. That’s what 
comes of allowing them itinerants to be in the 
place at all. The idea of the mayor letting 
them have the Town-hall to show their tricks in ! 
I'd put a stop to everything of that sort, if I 





generals. The whole population remained shut 





bad my way ; and I will do it, too, in future,” 
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“But you will not interfere with Mr. Shaw, 
John, I do hope, since he has been so plea- 
gant and civil.” 

“No, ma’am, no. Mr. Shaw is a man of 
science, in his line, and what is more, a man of 
substance. Mr. Shaw’s exhibition is itinerant, 
it is true, but that is from the necessity of the 
case. His collection of wild animals is inter- 
esting in a high degree, as the rector was ob- 
serving to me only yesterday. But then 
acrobats is quite another matter. However, 
lissom as they are, they must run a little faster, 
and climb a little higher, I can promise them, 
before they can get out of the reach of John 

tt.” 

a They stood upon one another's shoulders, 
and the boy clambered up them, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, that was their ingenious me- 
thod; and if they had had to do with a common 
mind—though I say it who should not say it—the 
manner in which the thing was done would 
pave remained a mystery. If a ladder had 
been used, it must needs have made some mark 
upon the mignonnette-box. My men were all 

pe when I stated that circumstance, and 

began looking up in the air, as though some 
bird had done it. But, of course, when I said 
‘Them Tumblers!’ they saw everything clear 
enough. Sir Robert, who assisted our investi- 
gations in person, was so good as to say that I 
reminded him of Christopher Columbus and his 
egg.” 
«You don’t say so!” said Mrs. Stott, admir- 
ingly, and wondering within herself what the 
story was, and whether Mr. Christopher Colum- 
bus could possibly have been an oviparous 
animal. ‘And did her ladyship lose much ?” 

“Some rings and pins, and three or four 
pounds in gold. Curiously enough, there was 
a bundle of bank-notes upon the dressing- 
table which entirely escaped the young rogue’s 
attention, or her loss would have been much 
more serious.” 

“ And yet, he was such a frank-faced, honest- 
looking little fellow, that I never should have 
thought harm of him,” said good-natured Mrs. 
Stott ; “* but of course you're right.” 

“ Well, most probably,” observed her lord and 
master, with a short dry chuckle. “By ten 
o'clock to-morrow morning, when the justices 
meet, we shall have this honest-looking young 
gentleman and his friends in the Town-hall, 
taking part in a public performance of another 
kind than that with which they favored the 
town last week. And then we shall see what 
we shall see.” 

Mr. Stott arose, took his official hat down 
from its peg, and prepared to go his rounds, a 
nightly precaution he seldom omitted, notwith- 
standing the absence of all native criminals 
from his strictly preserved territory ; as for the 
acrobats, they had fled with the first dawn of 
morning, and were not likely to return till they 
were brought back ; but he had dispatched two 
of his small “force” in pursuit of them, and 
hence there was the more need for his personal 
Vigilance. ~ 

“T shall be back at two, as usual, my dear, if 
not before,” said Mr. Stott. 

About two a, M., from long habit, the wife of 
the chief-constable was accustomed to awake, 
and presently to hear her husband’s heavy foot- 
fall coming up the stairs ; but upon the present 
occasion there was no such welcome sound. 
She sat up in bed with her nightcap tucked be- 
hind her ears, and listened attentively, but in 
vain, for him. Notwithstanding his precarious 
calling, Mr. Stott was a model of punctuality, 
and as Time (which in her opinion was almost 
the only thing that could do it) went on without 
him, she began to be seriously alarmed lest this 
admirable man, whom human ingenuity had 
never yet baflied, had been overwhelmed by 
envious Fate. There had been thunder in the 
air that night, and a bolt might have struck 
him. But at daylight she heard the front door 
open, and a slow tread came up thestairs. The 
wife of a chief-constable should be above sus- 
Picion of trepidation, but it was so unlike his or- 
dinary step, that it made her heart go pitapat. 
However, it was her husband, whose noble 
spirit something had evidently cast down. In- 
stead of kicking his boots across the room as 
usual, he drew them off, and then sat in his 
stockings, thinking. 

“John,” said she, in much confusion and 
alarm, “‘what is the matter, my dear? Have 
you not caught them albatrosses’—I mean 
albinos.” 

“Yes, ma’am, they’re safe enough. But the 
deuce of it is that—in their absence—there has 
been another burglary. Mrs. Colonel Peewit’s 
house has been broken into just in the same way 
—through the second-floor back window. It is 
nothing less than magic, for that had a mignon- 
hette-box, and there is no mark of a ladder to 
be found there either. I’ve had my bull’s-eye 
Over every square inch of it.” : 

“Lor, John !” 

“There was nobody in the room,” went on 
the chief-constable, musing, “ and the window 
was open, so that the thing might have been 
done easy enough, when he had once got there. 
But how he ever did get there—that’s the ques- 
tion—unless the devil had wings.” 

“But the devil has wings!” was Mrs. Stott’s 
involuntary exclamation ; the good lady was so 
flustered by her late anxiety, that for once she 
spoke in a hurry. 

“You will presently cause me to imagine that 
I have made a second mistake in my life, ma’am 
—in the having married a fool,” was her hus- 
band’s stern rejoinder. Then he went on 
soliloquizing. “The thief, whoever he was, 
took the same things—rizigs and pins, and such 
like ; but he also took a plated inkstand. That 
looks as if he did not know his trade. And yet, 
to have effected an entrance just where nobody 
would have thought such a thing practicable, he 
must have been uncommon cunning. Cunning ? 
No, for then I should see the thing as plain asa 
church tower. It’s downright unaccountable. 
How is it humanly possible that things can be 





stole out of a second-floor window without a 
ladder, or anything to climb up by, unless it’s a 


Water-spout—ihai’s what I want to know. And 


what’s more, even if he got up, how did he 
ever get down again ?” 

“ Hearing these remarks put aloud, and inan 
interrogative form, Mrs. Stott thought it in- 
cumbent upon her to speak, and the more so as 
she had ingeniously elaborated a theory of her 
own to account for the whole mystery. 

“If nobody could have got in from the out- 
side, John, people as was inside could have 
done it easy enough. It was one of them 
trapesing servant girls, who dresses so fine, 
and is always wanting money to buy gewgaws, 
you may take my word for it.” 

“T don’t suppose, Ma’am,” returned the chief- 
constable, with supreme contempt, “that the 
Bench of Justices would ‘take your word for 
it,’ even if I was weak enough to do so—which 
Iam not. The servants are all above suspicion, 
both at Sir Robert’s and Mrs. Peewit’s; that 
was the first thing as we looked to, of course. 
But even if it were otherwise, do you suppose 
that thieving is an epidemic, that it should 
break out in one household to-day, and in an- 
other to-morrow, as this has done? You had 
better go to sleep, ma’am, and leave me to 
think the matter out alone.” Which, accord- 
ingly, this great man, having drawn his night- 
cap on, the better to consider in, proceeded to 
do. “Two burglaries on two following nights, 
in a town under his personal superintendence, 
and nobody yet in custody! He had never 
imagined that such a blot could befall his 
’scutcheon! It was not impossible, in a town 
so slenderly guarded, that a ladder might have 
been employed without detection, but most cer- 
tainly in neither of these cases had such an in- 
strument been used. The flower-boxes had, in 
both instances, projected beyond the sill, so 
that the top of any ladder must have rested on 
them, and left its mark. There was also no 
trace of the foot of it in the soil below, or sign 
of an attempt to remove such trace, although, 
in the case of Sir Robert’s house, there was a 
flower-bed immediately beneath the window.” 
Mr. Stott, in short, brought all his intelligence 
to bear upon this problem in vain, and nothing 
came of it but headache. 

Next day the whole town was in a state of 
intense alarm. The previous robbery had cre- 
ated much excitement among the inhabitants, 
but not so much on account of the crime as of 
the sagacious manner in which their chief-con- 
stable had discovered the mode of depredation ; 
but now, not only had a second outrage been 
committed, but the fact of its occurrence while 
the acrobats were away had proved their in- 
nocence of this particular offense (though the 
magistrates, not knowing how else to account 
for their seizure, committed them for a month, 
as rogues and vagabonds), and negatived Mr. 
John Stott’s solution of the riddle altogether. 
The chairman of the Bench, who had been ac- 
customed to suck that official’s brains before 
addressing his audience in the town-hall, had 
nothing to say upon the subject except to re- 
commend people to shut their second-floor win- 
dows, which, since it was very warm weather, 
and most of them cultivated flower-boxes, did 
not give general satisfaction. 

The next night, the mayor's own house was 
robbed in a precisely similar manner. 

It was on a Friday, and the local papers 
which came out the next day published second 
and third editions, to describe the details. Be- 
sides the burglary, a sort of sacrilege had been 
committed. The thief had actually possessed 
himself of the municipal mace. This beautiful 
object, although not intrinsically valuable, had 
apparently excited his greed, for he had drag- 
ged it out of its case as far as the window, and 
there let it fall with a report that had alarmed 
the house, and dinted the ground below. When 
the door was opened, however (which the ser- 
vants declined to do until the “ proper authori- 
ties ” arrived), the marauder had vanished, and 
with him this emblem of authority, as well as a 
pair of his lordship’s boot-hooks. There hap- 
pened to be nothing kept in that room but the 
mayor’s boots and the town mace. But the 
incident was, of course, as distressing to Mr. 
John Stott as though the regalia had been 
plundered. He felt that his great reputation 
was giving way under these repeated shocks, 
while the rest of the constabulary were, of 
course, Overwhelmed with disgrace, and the 
Tory newspaper openly advocated “stringent 
measures” and the calling out of the yeomanry. 

“TI suppose,” sighed his wife, upon this 
Saturday afternoon, “there is no chance of 
your going with me to-night to the show? And 
yet it seems such a pity, after that civil Mr. 
Shaw has sent us these tickets ; and you know 
I never enjoy anything—let it be wild beast- 
esses, or what not—without you, John. How 
fine they look, with this picture of the lion and 
the unicorn—though the bill says as the 
unicorn is dead—with Shaw’s Show, ‘ patron- 
ized by all the crowned heads of Europe,’ and 
‘admit the bearer,’ with his autograph in the 
corner, in redink! Why, the mayor’s own in- 
vitations are not more splendid.” 

“ Don’t talk of the mayor, for that makes me 
think of the mace,” replied her husband with a 
shiver. ‘“ I don’t wish to see any show but one, 
and that’s the man that stole that mace, with a 
pair of handcuffs on him, or, what would be 
better still, a-standing beneath a bit of wood 
with a rope around his neck, and a parson by 
his side. But there; it’s no good wishing. 
Upon my life, I sometimes wonder if the devil 
himself is not a-doing on it all, to vex me.” 

“Lor, John, you make me creep.” 

“ Well, I can’t make you jly, I reckon,” re- 
plied Mr. Stott, surlily; “and yet that’s what 
this fellow can do, confound him! He's likea 
bird of ‘the air—a bird of prey.” 

“ Well, John, do you know I can’t help some- 
times thinking—only I would not have men- 
tioned it unless you had—that, perhaps, after 
all, itis a bird! You know a magpie is a thief 
by nature.” 

“And so you suppose a magpie could have 
stolen the town mace, do you? Why, you are 
a greater fool than the newspapers.” 

“T forgot the mace, John,” observed Mrs, 


Stott, humbly.” 





“T wish I could forget it,” growled the chief- 
constable. ‘‘You had better put on your bon- 
net, and take my ticket round the corner to 
Mrs. Jones, who will be glad enough to go with 
you ; only take care Shaw don’t keep you both, 
and put you in a cage for a pair of owls. There, 
I’m sorry to be so rude, Mrs. Stott ; but the fact 
is, I feel as I shall go out of my mind unless I 
tackle this mystery ; and I must be left aloneto 
think it out.” 

So Mrs. Stett, obedient wife as she was, at- 
tired herself in gorgeous apparel, and accom- 
panied by her frjend and neighbor, the parish 
doctor's wife, honored Mr. Shaw’s menagerie 
with their presence. It was a sort of féte 
which that practical student of Natural History 
(which included some knowledge of mankind) 
had given to the inhabitants of the town, and 
everything was on a very splendid scale. The 
show was lit up by rows of chandeliers, made of 
circlets of wood and candles, from the latter of 
which, as they of necessity hung very low, the 
tallow dripped upon the heads of the company ; 
= that was not found out till the next morn- 
ng. 

The floor and cages had been thoroughly 
swept and garnished, and some attempts had 
even been made, by means of unguents and 
spices (or, in other words, chlorate of lime), to 
mitigate the odor that hangs about all estab- 
lishments devoted to the reception of wild 
beasts. But it must be confessed that the last 
refinement was a failure—it was like the jar of 
ottar, which, “do what you will, the scent of 
the roses would cling to it still ;’ only in this 
case the perfume was the result of a combina- 
tion; the hyena and the muskrat, the royal 
Bengal tiger and the marmoset, each contri- 
buted their soupgon. In place of the usual 
showman, Mr. Shaw himself, with an elegant 
white wand, pointed out the various objects of 
interest, explained their habits, and narrated 
anecdotes of their extraordinary sagacity. The 
monkey-cages, as usual, were the chief attrac- 
tion ; their innocent gambols, and the remark- 
able penchant they exhibited for biting each 
other’s tails, were the admiration of the be- 
holders. Mrs. Stott, while regarding these 
parodies upon mankind with a contemplative 
air, was very nearly—indeed literally within half 
an inch or so—paying a great penalty for her 
philosophic abstraction. <A ribbed-face baboon 
of gigantic size, looking not unlike one of Mr. 
Cooper’s Indian heroes in his war paint, made a 
snatch at her fingers, which, loaded with rings, 
happened to be ungloved, for she had just been 
taking refreshments. 

“Your charms even vanquish the brute cre- 
ation, Mrs. Stott,” observed the clerk to the 
magistrates, gallantly ; ‘the enamored animal 
seeks your hand.” 

“Yes ; but, like the rest of the male sex, for 
what is in it, or on it,” replied Mrs. Jones, who 
had been an heiress in a small way, till her hus- 
band removed from her that invidious distinc- 
tion by spending all her money. 

The ribbed-face baboon screamed with disap- 
pointment, and swung by his rope head-fore- 
most, and with his eyes shut, for the rest of the 
evening. 

It was one a. M., and the chief-constable’s 
wife had been in bed since midnirht, but she 
had not yet fallen aslecv. Sho was sweiting 
the arrival of Mr. Stoct, in hopes that he might 
have some good news to tell her, or te comfort 
him with her sympathy in case he hadn’t, It 
was a beautiful night, and she had left the win- 
dow open, through which the soft fresh air 
came gratefully enough after the atmosphere of 
the menagerie. She would be able to catch the 
majestic footfall of her lord while it was yet a 
great way off, and she was listening for it. 
Presently, through the deep summer stillness, 
sounded a human step, which, albeit not that 
she was expecting, seemed familiar to her. It 
was a step which, although it moved with 
quickness, had a slight limp, such as she had 
noticed in the gait of Mr. Shaw. Yet he had 
himself assured her that very evening that he 
was a man of early habits, and always shut np 
his house on wheels before twelve o’clock. It 
was most unlikely that on the night of this 
féte, of all nights, he should have made an ex- 
ception to this salutary practice ; and yet she 
knew no other step than his like thatstep. It 
stopped beneath the window, and then there 
was a sliding, scrambling noise, as though 
something were struggling up the water-pipe 
that ran down the side of the house, and she 
felt at once that the mystery of these night 
thefts was about to be solved. 

She was frightened, of course, but she did 
not shut her eyes and put her head under the 
bedclothes, as most ladies would have done 
under such circumstances; on the contrary, 
she stared so hard at the window, that the sides 
seemed to meet, and leave no window at all. 
Or was it that the space had become obscured 
by the presence of the marauder? Yes, that 
was it; and what a marauder! 

The face of the intruder she could not eatch ; 
but she saw that he was quite black, very in- 
adequately attired, and provided with a long 
tail. That late imprudent reply of hers to her 
husband—“ But the devil has wings”—came 
into her mind with terrible emphasis. No 
worder that even the chief constable’s vigil- 
ance had failed to—— 

Ah, that face! There was no mistaking 
those very strikingly-marked features! It was, 
without doubt, her late admirer, the ribbed- 
faced baboon ; and, whether from motives of 
delicacy or fear, Mrs. Stott did dive under the 
om ea then, with only her nose left out to 

reathe through, like the elephant when under 
water, as Mr, Shaw had instructively informed 
her. fot threé hours ago. 

She cou} hear a little, however, as well as 
breathe, gnd she distinctiy caught the quiet 
| chuckle 6f her visitor, and the chink of her 
| rings af he swept them off the dressing-table 
| with ps hairy paws. Presently there was & 
| shrill/whistle from below, and the chuckling 





noige again. The ribbed-faced baboon had put 








ceagéd, and then came the sliding, scrambling | 


and slid down the water-spout to his master 
with the spoil. 

“John,” cried Mrs, Stott, when the chief- 
constable put in his long-wished-for appearance, 
and as soon as he had got inside the door, “I’ve 
found it all out.” 

“ Pshaw !” said her. husband, contemptuously. 

“Lor,” cried she, “well you are a wonder! 
How ever did you find out it was Mr. Shaw and 
his ribbed-faced baboon ?” 

“Never you mind, ma’am,” rejoined Mr. 
Stott, with his old confident air; “I have 
found it out. And now let me hear how far 
your testimony goes in corroboration of my 
views.” 

The next day, “from information received,” 
as he darkly hinted, the chief constable appre- 
hended the keeper of the menagerie, and 
searched his house on wheels with such effect 
that all the stolen property was recovered. 
Mr. Shaw, it appeared, had trained the ribbed- 
face baboon to climb up water-spouts, and 
sweep from dressing-tables all articles that 
glittered, which accounted for his taking the 
plated inkstand and the municipal mace, If 
his education had been suffered to progress, he 
would, doubtless, in time have been taught to 
carry off bank-notes and railway dividends, 
But, thanks to Mrs. Stott, his occupation was 
henceforth gone. The chief-constable, how- 
ever, got all the credit for the discovery, and 
was held by everybody, including his wife, in 
higher estimation for sagacity than ever. It 
was true that he had been at fanlt at first, 
and in more than one instance ; but then, as 
he himself observed: ‘‘I may still say as no 
man ever took me in twice, for this was not a 
man, but a hape.” 

The above curious incident happened at 
Shrewsbury in 1834, and was without doubt the 
circumstance on which Edgar Poe founded his 
famous story of “The Murder in the Rue 
Morgue.” 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 
The Great Electric Induction Coil, 


Professor Pepper, of the Polytechnic Institution, 
London, has succeeded, after great perseverance, in 
constructing a monster electric in iuction coil for the 
institution, which has attracted the attention of the 
leading gentlemen of science in England. The coil is 
ninety feet ten inches in length, and two feet in diam- 
eter. Its core of soft iron is formed by a bundle of 
straight wires, each five feet in length and 
-0625 of an inch in diameter. The diameter 
of the combined wires is four inches, and the 
weight of the core is one hundred and twenty- 
three pounds, The primary coil is of copper 
wire, and of the highest conductivity, and weighs 
one hundred and forty-five pounds. The new coil 
will furrish a spark, or rather, » flash of lightning, 
twenty-nine inches in length, striking the disk terming 
with a egg pe The power of this flash is so 

eat that it 1 perforate a mass of plate glass five 

ches in thickness. 


The Ball at the Chinese Embassy in Paris. 


On Wednesday, March 7th, the Chinese Amba:sa- 
dors of the Burlingame Mission gave a grand ball to 
the Diplomatic Corps at their hotel in the Avenue Bel- 
Respiro, Paris. At nine o’clock the parlors in the first, 
s2cond and third floors were literally crammed. Mr. 
burlingame and Jady very gracefully did the honora 
of the occasion, and the native mandarins and at 
taches of the Embassy, in their national covjtume 
with customary politencss, exerted themselves te 
interest and amuse their guests. 


Easter Promenade of Longchamps, Paris. 


In Paris one is accustomed to see many things in the 
way of feminine attire, but never anything more 
daring than is to be met with at the Easter Promenade 
of Longchamps, when it becomes a question with the 
fair sex of outvying one another in their toilets, Inter- 
mingled with the thousand-and-one elegant equip- 

of rank and fashion are not only hired cabs and 
omnibuses, but advertising vehicles of every shape 
and size. The Chainps Elysces, which is open to all 
orderly citizens, is usually crowded with these ve- 
hicles, which have to file off at the Avenue de I’Irh- 
ratrice, as the Bois de Boulogne is to thon for- 
idden ground, 
The Valley of Keureme, in Cappadocia, 


Near Inge Sou, in Cappadocia, Asia Minor, there ina 
vast valley, or rather a depression of ground, furrowed 
by deep ravines. Here is the valley of Keurevie, and 
the town of Urgub, built upon the site of an immense 
burying-ground, which extends in all directions, The 
inhabitants have taken possossion of the ancient 
tombs, and occupy them as dwelling-places. In the 
streets are seen cones of stone, white as snow, and in 
the environs of the town they are so numerous as to 
impede the traveler in his progress through the valley. 
These cones vary in height from five or six 
six hundred feet ; they are hollow, and the ceveral 
stories of the intcrior are connected by staiiy, 2ys, 
Our engraving gives a view of these singular monu- 
ments in the valley of Keureme. 

Banquet to Mr. Charlies Dickens at Liver- 
pool. 


Mr. Charles Dickens, after giving a series of fare- 
well readings in Liverpool, En ,land, was entertained 
at a grand banquet in St. George’s Hall, on Saturday 
evening, April 10, at which the Mayor of the city pre- 
sided, The tables, nineteen in all, were arranged 
from east to west on the floor of the great hall, the 
galleries and orchestra being devoted to spectators, 
who, to the number of about eizht hundred, were 
attired in full evening dress. The hall was magnifi- 
ficently decorated with flags and plants, and nearly 
seven hundred ladies and gentlemen sat down to the 
well-spread tables. 


The Emperor Napoleon Giving Audience 
After Mass. 

Respect for the religious zeal of the Empress 
Eugenie, apart from other considerations, would be 
sufficient to make the Emperor Napoleon a regular 
attendant at divine worship. After hearing Mass at 
the chapel of the Tuileries, the imperiai pair are in 
the habit of giving audience to those of their subjecta 
that desire to bask for a few moments in the sunshine 
of greatness. Our engraving represents one of these 
informal receptions in the vestibule of the chapel. 


Catalonian Volunteers for Cuba. 


The Catalonian Volunteers, who, on their recent 
arrival at Havana, were received by the Spaniards 
there w.ih extraordinary demonstrations of welcome, 
were the recipients of a similar ovation on their de- 
parture from Spair, Our engraving represents the 
embarkation of the volunteers, and the scene on the 
quay of Barcelona as the populace thronged to the 
water-side to bid farewell to the much needed de 


b6 rings in his mouth—having a0 pocket— ' fenders of Spanish rule in 
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A SUMMER'S AFTERNOON. 
BY LAURIGER. 


Taz turf, arrayed in many-shaded green, 
Smiles to the ardent sun in dazzling sheen, 
Where, beaming from the West, he wooful 


grows, 
And deigns to dally ere he seeks repose. 
Earth’s tender gems, rich flowers of various 


dye. 
Bend their bright heads in worship to the sky, 
Whose broad pale brow in cloudless light 
serene 
Looks calm protection o’er the lovely scene. 


The rush of waters on the listening air, 
Trembles harmonious to the muBic rare 
Of whispering leaves, and cooing, chirping 


notes 
Of birds—and echo that around them floats. 


Sweet wayward Shower has left a dear behest, 
And every spray and bud feel brightly blest 
By her light notice, in her transient stay, 
And breathe fresh incense as she shrinks away. 


A phantom drapery betwixt sky and earth, 
Of blending tints, spans in impulsive birth 
The entranced view ! a heavenly arch it forms ; 
Is it suspended by some seraph’s arms? 


Ethereal Rainbow ! daughter of the Shower, 
Thy beauty lends enchantment to the hour. 

The seraph arm grows weary: now is furled 
The gleam in dreamy vapor from the world. 


Now evening shadows vail bright Nature’s face, 
And gloom creeps on to steal each blooming 


grace ; 
In tears she folds away her ravished charms, 
And breathes upon Night’s breast her drear 


ASKAROS KASSIS, 


THE COPT. 








A ROMANCE OF MODERN EGYPT. 


BY EDWIN DE LEON, 
LATE U. 8. CONSUL-GENERAL IN EGYPT. 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE TIGER TAMER. 


ApBas Pasa, Viceroy of Egypt, sat on his 
divan in his desert palace of Abbassteh, which 
in one of his freaks he, like a new Aladdin, had 
caused to spring up, in the midst of the sterile sea 
ofsand. Far as the eye could reach, from the up- 

windows ofthe palace, naught was to be seen 
the desert ; and the lofty pile of stone, with 
its wide wings, large enough for the accommo- 
dation of the court of an European king, occu- 


_ pied the centre of a square, surrounded by bar- 


racks, in which were quartered several regi- 


’ ments of soldiers, as a guard to the palace and 


m of the suspicious tyrant. 

The whole fabric seemed to rise like an ex- 
halation out of the dreary desert which envi- 
roned it. 

The barracks were long low buildings, two 


stories high, over which rose high in air the 


towers and cupolas of the lofty palace. But 
they entirely surrounded the square, and in- 
gress or egress from the palace was through 
one of their gates,a wall of solid masonry 
shutting out other entrance. 

There was a heavy cloud on the Viceroy’s 
brow, and his ill-humor was so evident, that his 
cringing courtiers kept at a distance, preserv- 
ing a respectful silence, and a stillness like that 
of death reigned in the apartmext. 

Abbas beckoned to Mahmoud Bey—long since 
reinstated and in high favor—and, at the sign, 
the obsequious chamberlain glided forward, 
kissed the hem of his robe, and awaited his 
master’s orders. 

“Did you tell the Consul-General,” said Ab- 


‘bas, “that I was ill and could not see him ?” 
‘ 


Effendina! I did. I repeated the words as 
which were engraved on the memory of 


ve.” 
ON What said the infidel in reply ?” asked the 
Vicero: 


y- 

“He replied, O Effendina! that it grieved 
him much to hear of thy failing health, but 
that the matter on which he wished to speak 
Was most pressing. If, therefore, ill health in- 
Capacitated my lord from public affairs, he 
would be compelled to transfer the consider- 
ation of the matter to Stamboul, as it concerned 
the honor of his nation. So spoke the insolent 
Giaour !” 

A blacker frown darkened the brow of Abbas, 
and he muttered: ‘“ May his father’s grave be 
defiled! What then didst thou answer ?” 

“TI replied, O lord of my life! that although 
thine illness had been serious, yet was I charged 
to say, that in the event of the actual necessity 
of the visit, my lord the Viceroy would, in de- 
fiance of the order of his Hakeem, allow the 
Consul-General to visit him. He could not 
come into the city, but would receive him 
here at the Abbassieh.” 

“ Peki /” (it is well), said the Viceroy : “ thy 
face is white in my presence. Thou hast ful- 
filled my orders with discretion. And so the 
dog said he would come to-day !” 

Highness, yes! and the hour has now come 
when he should arrive.” 

* Peki! he shall be received. Give the ne- 
cessary orders for his admittance.” 

As he spoke, a noise in the outer court, in 
which the rolling of wheels, the trampling of 
horses, and the clattering of sabres, as the 
guard turned out to meet some visitor, an- 
nounced an arrival. 

“ The son of Sheitan (Satan) is not only press- 

but punctual,” muttered the Viceroy. 
“ can he know, and what does he want? 
we shall see !” 


Steps were now heard reverberating through 


the long galleries which led to the reception- 
room, the curtain was pushed aside, and the ob- 
sequious chamberlain entered, ushering in the 
same Consul-General whose presentation has 
already been described, followed by his suite. 

The Viceroy rose, advanced a few steps to 
meet him, and motioned him to the seat of 
honor by his side ; which he took. 

Afler a few preliminary compliments had 
been exchanged, a chibouque smoked, and a 
cup of coffee sipped, the Consul-General, still 
holding in his hand the long pipe with its amber 
mouthpiece encircled with jewels, turned 
gravely to his host and said : 

“Highness! I must apologize for insisting 
on an interview, after learning the delicate 
state of your health; but my business was so 
pressing I could not defer it: so hope you will 
excuse me.” 

“You are welcome !” answered Abbas ; “and 
your. visit is better for my health than that ofa 
Hakeem. Already I feel strong enough to hear 
what you have to say.” 

This polite speech was contradicted by the 
covert sneer which lurked in the corners of the 
sensual mouth. 

The Consul-General did not seem to have per- 
ceived the covert irony, but answered promptly : 

“Then, Highness! not to fatigue you too 
long, I will tell you what brings me here. 
Your people—I am sure without your orders 
—have done wrong and injury to mine ; and, at 
the same time, have insulted the Government 
I represent by so doing. It is for this I come 
to-day, to demand reparation of the wrong, and 
the punishment of the wrongdoers.” 

“The Consul-General knows I respect him, 
and his Government also. It is only necessary 
to prove the wrong done him or them, to insure 
its reparation. Of what has he to complain ?” 
“Highness! I have to complain that the 
translator of my Consulate-General, .Askaros 
Kassis by name, has been forcibly abducted, and 
is nowa prisoner in the citadel of Cairo, in 
contempt of my protection, and in violation 
of the rights of foreign agents in Egypt, as re- 
cognized by your predecessors and yourself.” 
With all his self-control, Abbas could not pre- 
vent a red flush rising to his cheek at the men- 
tion of the name of the man he hated, and the 
bold utterances of the Consul-General ; but his 
manner continued as calm and unruffied as 
ever, as he said : 

“ Since we are to discuss matters of business, 
let us do so without all these witnesses. I had 
flattered myself your visit was one of courtesy, 
or, at least, touching some grave public affair ! 
Since, however, you propose converting my pa- 
lace into a meglis (councii-room) for petty per- 
sonal affairs, more fit for my Minister of Cor- 
rectional Police than for you or I! we had 
much better conduct our discussion alone! 
Mahmoud Bey! and you Hussein Pasha, our 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, together with Zecchi 
Bey, our Chief Interpreter, remain—the rest 
may retire !” 

His commands were promptly obeyed. Then, 
turning to the Consul-General, who smoked his 
chibouque gravely and placidly in the interval, 
he said: 

“Now I am ready to hear your complaint. 
My ears are open.” 

“ Highness! I repeat what I have already 
said, and ask of you an order to Elfy Bey, Gov- 
ernor of Cairo, and commanding at the citadel, 
for the release of my protégé, Askaros Kassis, 
and the punishment of those who have dared 
seize on and imprison him by violence.’’ 

“You talk strange things,”’ said Abbas, 
coldly. “How know you, in the first place, 
that the man of whom you speak, and whom 
you claim as a protégé, is a prisoner at the place 
you mention? Have you any proof, or is it 
mere suspicion ?” 

“Highness! I assert only what I know, and 
ean prove. The proof I can produce, if neces- 
sary, as your Highness, as I supposed, seems 
ignorant of this outrage.” 

“ How, and when was the man imprisoned ?” 
“ Highness !| he was seized by treachery, in 
the night-time, at his own gate, by the servants 
of Elfy Bey, taken thence, and secretly immured 
in the dungeons of the citadel.” 

“ How know you this, if, as you say, the 
thing was done secretly ?” 

“ Highness! it is enough to say I know it, 
and can prove it.” 

“Doubtless enough to satisfy myself ; but I 
must have positive proof before taking steps 
against one of the most faithful of my servants ; 
for such is Elfy Bey, Governor of Cairo.” 

“ Know then, Highness! that when the cap- 
ture was effected, the Nubian slave of Askaros, 
Ferra) by name, concealed by the shadow of the 
wall, witnessed the act, and, following on the 
track of the captors, recognized the face of the 
Captain of the Guard of Elfy Bey. Further- 
more, he followed them until they entered the 
gates of the citadel with their prisoner, and 
the gates were closed upon them. Then he 
came to me, three days since, and revealed 
what he had seen and knew.” 

The lip of the Viceroy curled with a con- 
temptuous smile, as he replied : 

“Thou art yet new in this country, O Zichee! 
(ambassador) and knowest not how these 
slaves will lie. Thinkest thou I would weigh 
for an instant the oath of a wretched Nubian 
slave against the word of the Governor of Cairo, 
should he, as is most probable, deny the truth 
of this wild story ?” 

“* Highness ! there is yet further proof, for the 
faithful Nubian lurked under the wall of 
the citadel, made the cry of a bird, which 
his master knew, and shortly afterward there 
fell a scroll, written in his blood on a piece of 
linen, and tied to a stone, which the father of 
Askaros declares to be the writing of his son. 
Highness! behold the scroll.” 

He unrolled a small parcel, which he took 
from his pocket, containing a piece of linen, 
on which was traced in red letters with some 
sharp instrument, in Arabic characters, the 
words: “ I am imprisoned in the citadel,” with 


“ Highness! Does that satisfy you, that the 
Nubian spoke truly ?” 

For a few moments Abbas did not reply, re- 
volving in his subtle mind how to meet this un- 
expected difficulty, which frustrated all his 
plans. He glanced from under his bushy eye- 
brows at the face of the Consul-General, which 
was still as serene and calm as when he had 
entered—not a sign of impatience or irritation 
visible upon it—and adopted his line of policy. 

“Thou art newly arrived in this country, 0 
Elchee !” he said; “‘ and hast no conception of 
the trickery and frauds perpetrated under the 
shields of consuls here by designing knaves 
who win their confidence, and seek their pro- 
tection to defeat the ends of justice. I know 
the family of this man Askaros well; and they 
are among the most cunning and disreputable 
of that most knavish people, the Copts—who 
are neither Mussulman, Jew, nor Christian—but 
@ compound of the worst qualities of all. Both 
he and his father were born my subjects, and 
still are so—and have many matters unadjusted 
with my Government. It is doubtless to avoid 
the detection of his villainies, or the punish- 
ment of his crimes, that this man hath sought 
the puissant protection of thy Consulate-Gene- 
ral. It may be that Elfy Bey, not knowing thy 
claim to him, to avoid scandal, arrested him in 
this quiet way, without meaning any disrespect 
to thee or the great nation of which thou art 
the honored representative. Therefore, even 
if all thou tellest me be true, had we not better 
arrange it amicably ? 

“Come,” he added, laying his hand familiarly 
on the Consul-General’s knee, like one asking 
a favor. “Let justice take its course with 
this man, who is unworthy of thy protection, 
and who really is not entitled to it under our 
laws, since at the time he applied for it he had 
still unsettled affairs with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, Take no further notice of, or trouble 
about this thing, and there is no request thou 
canst make of Abbas Pasha for thyself or 
friends—no valuable concession of privileges 
thou canst ask, which shall not be granted— 
and thy influence and power in Egypt shall be 
second only to my own. Shouldst thou wish to 
make protégés of fifty other Copts, do so, and no 
complaint shall be made. But this one I can- 
not give you. Reasons of State, as well private 
ones, forbid it. And if thou shouldst persist in 
pressing this matter, we might cease to be 
friends! Is it agreed, O Elchee ?” 

The Consul-General to whom this tempting 
offer was made—the value of which he well 
knew—did not pause for a moment's reflection, 
but answered as soon as the Viceroy had ceased 
speaking. 

“Highness! had you known me longer, you 
would not have made such an offer to me, 
which under the guise of a compliment con- 
ceals an insult. You may be able to buy your 
slaves for house or hareem here, but you can- 
not purchase me, neither by flattery, nor by 
appeals to avarice. I only ask my rights. 
More I do not claim—less I will not accept. It 
is for you to decide whether you will give me 
those, and we remain friends—or refuse them, 
and compel me to act in a way that will dis- 
please you.” 

From under the contracted brows of Abbas 
there gleamed a glance of mortal hate upon 
the bold representative of the Infidel, who thus 
bearded him in his own stronghold, and disdain- 
fully rejected equally his proffered friendship 
and his favors. Had he dared, he would have 
summoned his guards, and ordered the imme- 
diate punishment of his insnulter. He half rose 
from his divan, the fingers of his right hand 
convulsively clutching at the hilt of the jeweled 
dagger he wore in his breast, as though to 
strike him dead. But the next instant his 
mood seemed to change. He threw himself 
back on the cushions of the divan, with an ex- 
pression of utter weariness in face and form, 
and drawled out to his interpreter in a languid 
voice : 

“Tell him I am weary of all this talk. .If he 
wants to discuss such trivial matters, as this 
about a wretched Copt, let him go to my Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs. Let him go now—for I 
am weary.” 

And raising his hand, as though to brush 
away some intrusive insect, he sunk back on 
his divan, as though giving congé, and finishing 
the audience. 

The Consul-General did not understand Turk- 
ish ; but the manner and gesture of Abbas were 
too significant to be misunderstood. He saw 
they meant insult. Rising suddenly from his seat 
before the interpreter could render the words, 
he flung down the chibouque he held in his 
hand, which fell against the divan, almost 
striking the Viceroy—and confronted Abbas 
with folded arms and knitted brow—indignation 
and scorn written on every feature of his 
usually composed and smiling countenance. 
“Tell your master,” he said, sternly, to the 
interpreter, “that he forgets he is not speak- 
ing to one of his slaves, but to his equal—who 
represents a country to which Egypt is but a 
petty province, against which, should he pro- 
voke its anger, he is more powerless than the 
meanest of his subjects before him. I shall not 
remain here to be insulted—but demand imme- 
diate satisfaction here and now, before I go.” 

“ Enta magnoon?” (is he mad?) asked 
Abbas, fiercely, roused from his assumed apathy 
into mingled astonishment and rage at the un- 
expected demonstration of the Consul-General, 
whose attitude and looks explained the purport 
of his words. “‘ What does the madman say ?” 
“ Effendina !” said the terrified and cowering 
interpreter—abject fear stamped on his face, 
and trembling from head to foot—“I dare not 
repeat his words, which are unfit for your High- 
ness to hear !”* 

“ Ass! and son of a fine of asses! Repeat 
them to me instantly,” growled Abbas ; “ or I 
shall take a way of finding thy tongue, which 
shall never after utter words again.” 

Thus reassured, the shrinking interpreter ex- 
plained the purport of the Consul-General’s 


“False dog!” said Abbas ; “‘I know that he 
said more and worse than thou hast told me! 
But it matters not. I know his meaning. Tell 
him there has been some mistake! Ask him to 
sit down again, and take his chibouque, and we 
‘can explain it,” 

The Consul-General, still standing in the same 
attitude, replied, coldly : 

‘“ Tell the Viceroy the mistake, then, is on his 
part, not on mine. I will neither sit nor smoke 
with him, until he assures me he meant no in- 
sult, by manner, gesture, and speech, which 
seemed to imply it.” 

“Bakaloum !” answered Abbas, impressed by 
the resolute bearing of his guest, which had 
greatly disquieted him, and excited a vague 
fear in his breast. 

Tell him I was seized with a sudden return 
of my illness, and that what he mistook for dis- 
courtesy was the effect of a severe spasm of 
pain. In Allah’s name! tell him not to stand 
there all day like a Fakeer on penance ; but to 
sit down again like a reasonable being !” 

The Consul-General, accepting the apology, 
resumed his seat and his chibouque, then said : 

“Highness! it grieves me rmouch that this un- 
pleasant mistake should have occurred, which I 
shall forget at once—trusting you also may do 
the same. But, disagreeable as my duty may 
be, I must perform it, and request an imme- 
diate investigation into the affair, of which I 
spoke to you.” 

“Do you know,” said the Viceroy, ‘‘ that the 
appointment of the man you speak of, was 
never confirmed by my Government, and is 
therefore invalid ?” 

“ Highness! I do not deny that the question 
is still in controversy ; but pending its settle- 
ment, I must insist on the man’s liberation. 
Show me good reason for not retaining him in 
the position, and I shall not insist upon it; but 
it is an insult to my authority to imprison him 
thus, and at this time.” 

“* Peki !” (so let it be), said Abbas ; “I have 
no reason to refuse your request. If, as you 
say, the man has really been seized, through 
the officious zeal of the Governor, who, for 
aught I know, may have some other charges 
against him, we will not quarrel over so 
wretched a creature. He is not worthy of it. 
He shall be liberated—if now in prison—to 
await the examination of his claim for protec- 
tion, already instituted. In the meantime, I 
must ask the favor of you, not to employ 
him actively in your business with my Govern ' 
ment.” 

“Highness, your wishes shall be complied 
with. May I ask, to avoid further misappre- 
hension, that your Highness may cause to be 
prepared and give to me the formal order for 
his liberation, addressed to the Governor of 
Cairo” 

Abbas frowned darkly, and his swarthy face 
grew suddenly red, for he saw the distrust im- 
plied in the request. But he only spoke a few 
words to the interpreter, who retired, return- 
ing a few moments afterward with a written 
slip of paper, to which the Viceroy affixed his 
seal with his signet ring. 

“If it be as thou sayest,” he said to the Con- 
sul-General, as he handed the paper to him, 
“this order will liberate the man, on whatever 
charge he may have been arrested. But recol- 
lect thy promise concerning him, for the mat- 
ter is one which touches the dignity of my 
Government, as well as thine. Let us now 
converse on other and less disagreeable sub- 
jects.” 

Smoothing his brow with ready dissimulation, 
and making himself as agreeable as possible, 
the Viceroy then passed to other topics, con- 
fiding many apparent secrets to his guest, as 
though to a trusted friend, dismissing him with 
almost affectionate fervor. 

No sooner had he left, however, than a trusty 
messenger was dispatched on a fleet horse with 
@ message to Elfy Bey, immediately to liberate 
the prisoner before the formal order came, and 
to degrade the captain of the guard who had 
seized him, explaining to Askaros that the ar- 
rest had been made without the knowledge or 
order of the Governor. The disgraced captain 
was to be sent to a post on the Upper Nile, and 
bribed to silence by a good backschisch, 

“That son of Sheitan,” said Abbas, with a 
fearful malediction launched after the depart- 
ing Consul-General, “seems born to be my 
plague: and his Government is too strong to 
quarrel with, if I would secure the succession to 
my son El] Hami. But what fools these Franks 
are! I would have made his fortune, and he 
throws it away, out of pure vanity. I wish I 
could venture to give him a cup of coffee—for I 
hate him worse than any of his infidel brethren, 
who will roast in Gehenna. But I am wearied, 
and must seek solace and sympathy, where 
alone on this earth I can find it.” 

He rose, and passing through several suites 
of apartments, reached at last a door, before 
which was seated the Kislar Aga, or head 
eunuch, a grisly black, magnificently yo 
his dress glittering with gold embroidery an 
precious stones. He was armed with a erooked 
Damascus scimetar, the hilt of unicorn’s horn, 
encrusted with precious stones, the scabbard of 
silver washed with gold. The guardian of the 
hareem rose, with a profound reverence, at the 
approach of his master, in whose presence 
alone he stood up, ranking all the other func- 
tionaries of the palace, and prostrated himself 
at his feet. 

The Viceroy permitted him to kiss the hem 
of his robe, and, leaving him groveling on the 
floor, entered the hareem, where he found her 
whom he sought. It was no young and lovely 
Georgian or Cireassian, with skin of snow, au- 
burn hair, eyes of azure, and form of volup- 
tuous mold, nor the more dusky beauty of 
Egypt, with its supple graces of form, eyes of 
gazelle, hair of night, and teeth of pearl, that 
rose to greet and meet the cruel and jaded 
voluptuary, as he entered those sacred pre- 
cincts. 

It was an aged woman, brown, wrinkl 











the signature of his signet ring stamped upon 
it on biack wax, in Egyptian fashion. 


speech—as mildly as he might—softening down 
the offensive expressions, 


withered, hag-like, with bowed and stooping 
form, totieripg as she shuffled toward him, her 
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worn face lighting up with pleasure as her 
bleared vision recognized him. 

Between the pair there might be detected 
enough resemblance to show that they were 
of the same blood: and the face of the man 
softened into human sympathy, even into fond- 
ness, as he said : 

“T trust thou art in health, and happy, 0 
my mother! for thy son hath come to pass in 
the light of thy presence a few hours—the hap- 
piest he knows—his only relief from his many 
cares and troubles.” 

“ Bismillah ! (God be praised) I am well in 
health, my son, and thy coming is as sunshine 
to my old heart! Omy best beloved! Come! 
I have prepared thy food, and thou must eat, 
and I will listen to all thou hast to tell.” 

She clapped her hands, and slaves entered, 
who arranged upon a table the repast, of which 
Abbas voraciously partook, for so suspicious 
was he of poison, that he ate nothing which was 
not prepared by those withered hands, or 
under her eye, habitually, whenever at the 
same palace with her. 

To his jaded senses and ulcerated soul the 
love of woman or the friendship of man now 
appealed in vain. Even the most revolting 
vices—fouler than those practiced at Caprera 
by the tyrant Tiberius—palled upon his de- 
bauched appetite. 

His son appealed only to his ambition, as 
continuing his line, and perpetuating the 
power and the wealth he had ceased to enjoy. 
But the sentiment of affection for his mother 
was the sole green oasis left in the arid desert 
of his soul—the small remaining link which 
bound him still to humanity, and proved him 
not utterly a monster. In her society he forgot 
his cares and the disgusts of the day, and when, 
replete with food, after a long confidential con- 
versation, he fell into a heavy slumber on the 
divan, his mother sitting by to watch his re- 
pose, his face seemed to have regained the 
freshness and frankness of his early youth, be- 
fore unrestrained passions and unlimited power 
had erased from it the signs that this man too, 
tyrant, debauchee, human-tiger as he had be- 
come, had been created like all men, by God, 
“in His own image.” 

Let us drop the curtain over a scene too 
sacred for intrusion, which displays the only re- 
deeming trait of one whose life, otherwise, 
seemed all evil, and whose death a judgment 
for sins, against which both earth and heaven 
cried aloud, ’ 





CHAPTER XVII.—THE WARNING AND THE FLIGHT. 


To his infinite surprise, on the day that wit- 
nessed the interview between the Viceroy and 
Consul-General, Askaros was summoned from 
his prison to the presence of Elfy Bey, the 
Governor, who received him with cordiality, 
even with kindness, and insisted on his seating 
himself on the divan beside him, to partake of 
pipes and coffee. 

He then proceeded to apologize to his be- 
wildered prisoner, expressing the great regret 
he experienced at the blunder his stupid ser- 
vants had made in arresting Askaros, mistak- 
ing him for a totally different person, whom 
they had been sent to apprehend, which error 
he himself had just discovered. Glancing at 
the common soiled and torn dress which the 
young man still wore, he accounted for the 
mistake by that masquerade, and announced to 
the astonished captive that he was at liberty. 
He also kindly tendered him a change of rai- 
ment and a horse to ride, that he might return 
home in proper dress and style. 

The Governor then summoned the captain of 

«the guard, and went through the farce of de- 
grading and dismissing him, as pre-arranged by 
the Viceroy. 

The Jate prisoner and present guest of the 
Governor had to reassure himself he was not 
dreaming, when, bathed, well-dressed and re- 
-freshed, mounted on a charger of Elfy Bey’s, he 
sallied out of the citadel gates, by rubbing his 
eyes and pinching his own flesh, to convince 
himself of the waking reality. An upward 
glance at the frowning walls of the citadel, 
whence Emir Bey took his headlong leap on 
horseback, on the night of the slaughter of 
his Mamelook brethren by Mehemet Ali, reas- 
sured him; and he turned his head toward 
home with that rejoicing feeling of renewed 
liberty only felt by a newly-freed prisoner, or 
one who has just risen from a bed of long ill- 
ness. 

He was more mystified than ever, for it was 
now evident that they were not the emissaries 
of the princess who had ensnared him; nor 
could he comprehend why, when once safely 
under the tiger-claws of Abbas in the citadel, 
he should have been so mysteriously set free. 
He knew too well the country and its ways to 
believe for an instant the truth of the Gover- 
nor’s statement: but was all in the dark as to 
the real solution of the puzzle. 

As he was revolving these things in his mind, 
allowing the horse’s rein to drop loosely on his 
neck, as he walked along slowly, picking his 
way through the crowded street of the Moos- 
kie, he felt some one pluck at his sleeve, and 
looking down, saw a vailed woman, enveloped 
in a silk cloak, who motioned him, with an im- 
perious gesture, to pass under a porch, where 
the street was less crowded, she turning to 
that spot and awaiting his coming. 

Instinctively he obeyed the summons, and 
soon his horse stood by the side of the shrouded 
figure, and, lifting the vail, she disclosed the 
familiar face of the old Frenchwoman, dropping 
it immediately again after revealing herself. 

She clutched his arm so hard again that he 
writhed with pain—for it was his wounded arm 
she grasped—and hissed out in low but distinct 
accents : 

“T know all that has happened to you—more 
than you know yourself—and so does the 
Khanum. 

“You have provoked the wrath of the tiger 
and the tigress, and have just escaped the 
jaws of one to fall under the claws of the other. 

“ Return not to your home, for her emissaries 





will soon be on your track, and dog your steps, 
until in some moment of imprudence you will 
be seized or assassinated. Neither will the 
tiger fail to spring again, though: now he is 
compelled to crouch by a hand stronger than 
his own. 

“Be warned in time, and fly—now, on the 
moment—for every hour’s delay brings you 
nearer your doom.” 

“ Bat,” said the young man, bewildered by 
this warning, and the knowledge she seemed 
to have of his affairs, ““ how have I been freed ? 
and where can I fly? Why should I skulk 
away like a felon, when I have committed no 
crime ?” 

“You ask as many questions as a woman,” 
she replied, impatiently, “‘and you will talk, 
while you should be acting. Your liberation is 
due to the Consul-General, who was notified of 
your seizure and place of confinement by your 
faithful Nubian Ferraj. His arm is strong, but 
it is not so long as that of Abbas, nor can reach 
so far. You should fly, because danger and 
death dog your steps from one against whom 
you have committed a crime she never par- 
dons. 

“*Where should you fly? Over the desert to 
Syria, where the arm of Abbas, long as it is, 
cannot reach you, nor even that of the great 
lady. From thence the whole world is open to 
you, and you may make terms soon to return. 
For I know one of your enemies is falling into 
disgrace, and will soon be banished from this 
country.” 

“You are sure you do not deceive me ?” 
asked the young man. 

“Why should I?” responded she, laughing 
scornfully. ‘Ask, rather, why I trouble my- 
self, and take the risk of provoking the wrath 
of the great, for the safety of thy baby face, 
and I will tell thee. It is not so much through 
love for you—although I owe a debt of gratitude 
to all your house—as for the sake of my lamb, El 
Warda, whom I love as a daughter, having 
none left of my own, whose foolish heart would 
break if aught of evil befell you. Stay to ask 
no further questions, but hurry on to the Gate 
of Bab-el-Nazr, which leads to the desert. There 
secrete thyself until Ferraj comes with thine 
own Arab horse, Selim, and provisions for the 
journey. If thou wilt do so, give me a word 
for El Warda, that she may be sure of thy 
safety, and send Fefraj to thee.” 

Askaros felt there was too much force in 
what the woman said to neglect the warning. 

He was satisfied by her look and manner that 
she was sincere, and felt the weight of her 
advice. He therefore took off one of his rings, 
and gave it to the Frenchwoman, in lieu of a 
letter, which he had no materials to write, 
which would serve as a sign to his father and 
sister that the woman came from him, 

She seized upon it, made him a hurried ges- 
ture of farewell, and disappeared in the crowd. 

Half doubting the wisdom of having so im- 
plicitly relied upon a woman whose “haracter 
he now knew to be worse than equivocal, As- 
karos, however, deemed it best to proceed on 
the path he had agreed to take. 

He turned his horse’s head toward Bab-el- 
Nazr, which he reached in safety ; and looking 
out, saw the low black tents of the Bedouins, 
with many camels and horses grouped around 
them, still dotting the edge of the desert. The 
thought flashed upon him that there might be 
his refuge until Ferra) came ; so he rode up, 
passing, not without a shudder, the spot now 
marked by the bleaching bones of several of 
his assailants, where the wild dogs had well 
nigh made him their prey. 

Dismounting, he was hospitably received by 
the Sheik at the door of his tent, who gave him 
welcome, and after partaking of his hospitality, 
asked shelter and counsel. The Sheik listened 
in silence to the young man’s explanation of 
his peril and meditated flight, and then re- 
plied : 

“Thou hast shared the bread and the salt of 
the sons of Beni-Hassan, and thou art as safe 
beneath their tents, even from the search of 
the Grand Padishah (Sultan) himself, as though 
thou wert, even now, sitting under the tents of 
Abou-Gosh, King of Syria, and Great Sheik of 
all the children of Beni-Hassan, who own no 
other lord. 

‘*Rest there, and I will send one of my peo- 
ple to watch at the Bab-el-Nazr for the Nubian on 
the white horse, and to bring him hither. 
Mashaliah ! I have said it !” 

The Sheik then informed Askaros that he and 
his tribe proposed striking their tents the 
ensuing day; but as their caravan, with its 
laden camels, would travel but slowly, and as he 
was in haste to escape over the border into 
Syria, out of the jurisdiction of Abbas Pasha, 
he advised him to start without delay, and await 
the arrival of the caravan on the other side. 
He offered to send a Bedouin guide with him, 
who knew the whole route, and where to re- 
join them. 

These arrangements having been understood, 
Askaros awaited anxiously the arrival of Ferra), 
entertained in the interval by his host with 
strange experiences of the desert, on which his 
life had been chiefly spent, and which he 
seemed to love, as the sailor loves the sea, 

The Nubian at length arrived, and testified 
his joy in a lively manner at once again be- 
holding his master—kissing the hem of his gar- 
ments und his hand, and showing the same de- 
voted affection a spaniel might have done. To 
his surprise, his master saw he had not only 
brought the white horse, Selim, but another 
also, and that each had a bag strapped upon his 
back. 

“How is this, Ferraj?” he asked; “‘ do you 
suppose I will take a baggage horse with me on 
such a journey, like a woman on her wedding 
procession ?” 

“ Moosh wahed, etnain” (not one, but two), 
answered Ferraj, pointing first to his master 
and then to himself. “ Ana ra !” (I go too). 

“Impossible !” said Askaros; but relenting 
as he saw the big tears start into the eyes of 
the faithful slave, he added : 

“Well,as you will! But this horse of the 








Governor’s must be returned to him. 
ask the Sheik to send him back for me.” 

What was the surprise of Askaros at finding 
the Sheik unwilling to do so. 

“The horse is a good horse !” he said, sen- 
tentiously, scanning his points with the eye of a 
connoisseur, ‘‘and my brother has got him now 
where his former owner can never reclaim him. 
Why should he not keep him ?” 

The young man was surprised at this strange 
notion of honesty, among a people so punctili- 
ous in other things, not knowing, at the time, 
that the theft of an Arab horse is considered as 
great a feat among the children of the desert 
as any warlike exploit, and fully as much cour- 
age and cunning displayed in the one case as 
in the other, the renown of success being com- 
mensurate. 

He evidently lowered himself in the Sheik’s 
good opinion by insisting on the restoration of 
the Governor’s property, which was finally led 
away for the purpose, after an animated discus- 
sion. 

But at a later period, in Syria, Askaros saw the 
Sheik riding an animal very like him, only with 
closely cropped mane and tail, and did not ven- 
ture to ask any impertinent questions of the 
Sheik as to its identity. Neither did he ever 
see Elfy Bey again, to learn of him whether 
his steed had been returned, and afterward 
stolen by those adroit robbers, as was more 
than probable, in consonance with Bedouin 
etiquette in such cases. 

That night Askaros and his two attendants 
rode away from the hospitable tents of the 
Beni-Hassan, and plunged into the trackless 
waste of the desert, to seek the safer refuge of 
the Holy Land. 
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Shall we Go to the Mountains 
this Summer ? 


BY A. K. GARDNER, M. D. 





No. 2. 


HORACE GREELEY once, giving rules for se- 
lecting a summer resort, said it must be on a 
railroad, have a telegraph, a post-office and a 
good doctor. The doctor is not so necessary if 
there is no miasm there—still a doctor is all 
important. There is no miasm in the moun- 
tains, but sickness there is something awful. 
My father, in the White mountains, sent ten 
miles for a doctor, and thirty for one capable of 
performing a very trivial operation, and then 
could not get him—fifteen miles from a coffin, 
even ! and a telegram to me in New York was 
some thirty hours in coming. These thingsare 
terrible when actually occurring. 

I was once taken off a coach at an out-of-the- 
way tavern in the mountains, and kept all night 
to see a lady nearly dead, who I verily think 
would have died then but for timely assistance. 
She had been treated by advice by letter and 
medicines by express from New York. To be bed- 
ridden twenty miles from a hap-hazard doctor ! 
Sidney Smith once commenced a grievous letter 
by dating it twenty miles from alemon. If a 
punch-drinker can thus lament, what must be 
the sad fate of one in desperate pain, anguish 
and danger of life at a mountain house, with- 
out nurses, physician, and the numberless ap- 
pliances of the sick bed ! 

Of the thousands that every winter seek 
health in our poverty-stricken Florida, and the 
South generally, hundreds die prematurely 
from want of proper food and absolute com- 
forts; but there they are surrounded by peo- 
ple, who, unfortunately, are powerless. But at 
these country mountain houses you are in the 
most perfect isolation, bearable and charming 
as a temporary retreat for the healthy, but 
simply awful for the sick and suffering. 

It may be premised that for any one not in 
the vigor of health—one about whom there may 
be some question whether or not he or she is 
“ going into a decline,” or “ breaking up,” or 
who has any recognized disease that has exa- 
cerbations, a period of health, followed at irreg- 
ular intervals by a season of disquiegude, not to 
say positive illness—of such a one it may be 
premised that going into the mountains is a 
question of serious reflection. 

No one would close a business in which he 
had been safely getting a living for several 
years, and put his little all into the uncertainties 
of a new one, of which he could not tell how 
he might like it, or what the returns might be, 
without anxious deliberation. Why should he 
risk his all—his life—by such an immense 
change of air, food, employment, as that of 
leaving the warm, balmy air of his accustomed 
heme for a sojourn in the uncertain moun- 
tains? 

The uncertainty of the mountains is not the 
matter of the season alone. True, indeed, it 
may be that there is scarce a day in the whole 
summer that may be considered a comfortable 
one, when thick woolens may be put aside ; but 
there in truth we know not what a day may 
bring forth. There is no foretelling the 
weather, and a week’s rain has no healthiness 
in it for the invalid. An excursion to view 
some renowned locality must demand changes 
of clothes, and be encumbered by the baggage 
requisite for a fortnight’s journeying in more 
genial climes, and even a picnic will find a 
bundle of umbrellas, waterproofs, and india- 
rubbers, too often a necessity and always a re- 
quisite safeguard. 

Some years these frigid spells alternate 
with the most intense heats. To the melting 
visitor packed in a 7 9 apartment directly 
under the eaves, upon which a torrid sun has 
been shining all the day, there comes no sea- 
breeze to cool his burning ; there are no baths 
for refreshing, no ice for a cooling draught. 
O pleasure! O health! how many miseries 
are suffered in thy name ! 

And nothing to eat, li ‘he inevitable dough- 
nut! Hard, stringy meat, chickeny-smelling 
chickens, without vegetables or fruit till very 
late in the season, pies (and flies) that you will 
never forget-—~especially if you venture to eat 


‘were articles in Charles Dickens’s Daily News. 


them, for they will remain like lead om your 
stomach for an unknown period. If these were 
mortifications of the flesh to effect a physical 
good, as the pilgrimage to Rome with peas in 
the shoes effect spiritual regeneration, they 
might be suffered with resignation ; but with 
the consciousness that these are not assistants 
but drawbacks, it may well be queried, were 
not as well to have remained at home? 

My invalid friend, ask your doctor whet 
your weak lungs would be benefited on 
mountains, and take his advice, Your teething 
baby, with its. burning brow, and hot, aching 
gums, will unquestionably be better in the pure 
air of the mountain-top, especially if it be well, 
and does not need medical advice. If it be ili, 
however, you will have many a lonely anxious 
night following harassing days. 

Hot days followed by cool nights, or, in other 
words, great action of the skin by day followed 
by its total reaction by night, is always produc- 
tive of disease. The sweatings of day are 
turned upon the bowels by night, and diarrheas 
and dysenteries are the consequence. The 
mountains have thus the effect of the fall 
season. 

After all, is it not true that “ there’s no place 
like home”? and will not the great majority of 
the community find both health and happiness 
augmented by staying in their own comfortable 
houses during the heats of summer, and during 
pleasant weather indulging in short trips to 
places in convenient distances, and where 
neither crowds or fashion bring their baleful 
influence ? 








CHARLES C. B. SEYMOUR. 


Tze New York community have met with 
great loss. The United States press mourn a personal 
friend. Charles C. B. Seymour was no ordinary man. 
The son of an English lawyer, liberally educated in 
the vicinity of London, his first literary productions 
He 
soon after came to seek his fortune in this New 
World, and arrived in Boston, where he sought for 
employment, writing occasionally, till, finding the 
surroundings, with his ill-success, uncongenial, he 
came to this vicinity, and for a short period, in 1849. 
50, was engaged in teaching on Staten Island. 

One day, ill-satisfied with this life, he noted an ad- 
vertisement of a light porter wanted by a paint dealer 
in West street. The owner was quite astounded to 
see a young gentleman, with nose crowned by spec- 
tacles of literary aspect, applying for the place, and 
inquiring its duties. He was told that it was to sweep 
out the store—he swept it out ; to roll from a truck at 
the door and stow away a half hundred kegs heavy 
with white lead—they were soon in their places. He 
remained there five months, and when he left, was 
bookkeeper for the establishment. This manly act, 
in such contrast with the namby-pamby inertness of 
most young men, is a key to his whole life. 

His first literary engagement was in 1851, on the 
Lantern, a comic paper of no little brilliancy, then 
conducted by Brougham and Poweil, whose reputa- 
tion has survived their work. Among its noted ¢on- 
tributors were Wm. North, Fitz James O’Brien, ©. B. 
Seymour, Mme, de Marguerittes, G. F. Foster, and 
Halpine, all now deceased. His first papers furnished 
the Daily Times were about the commencement of 
that paper, and entitled ‘‘ Pavement Sketches.”’ These 
he has seldom excelled. Their success was the cause 
of a permanent engagement upon that paper, which 
continued until his death. During the most of this 
period the musical and dramatic department was 
under his control, and it is not too much to say that 
his opinions were fairly formed, honestly stated, and 
while they commanded the respect of the profession, 
exacting, sensitive and vain of praise as its members 
are known to be, they pleased and attracted the many 
interested in these matters, by their sparkling, pointed 
style, tinged as they were apt to be with humor, irony 
or subtle sarcasm—never with malice or ill-feeling, 
Before his writing there was rarely anything that 
might be called criticism of theatrical matters in the 
daily papers, Puffs and eulogies there were, indeed, 
but comparisons and judgments were almost un- 
known, His writing forms an era in New York jour- 
nalism. 

As a sparkling ietter-writer Mr. Seymour was not 
excelled. His communications from the German 
springs in 1859, from the London Exposition in 
1861, and more recently from Paris, whither he 
went as United States Commissioner, attracted gene- 
ral attention and admiration, and his report to our 
Government was quite exhaustive. Both it and that 
on the fine arts, contributed by Mr, Frank Leslie, 
(which were rewarded by gold medals from the 
French Government), were among the most creditable 
papers written upon the Great Exposition. 

A volume published by the Harpers, “ Biography of 
Self-made Men,” is the only work from his pen. But 
he left several works in MSS, One, of fiction, is re- 
ported to be in press by the Harpers. Another bril- 
liant tale, called “‘ Ready Money,” was receiving the 
final revision at the period of his death. ‘The Poor 
of New York,” attributed to Bourcicault, owed all its 
life and point to his inventive brain, but he neither 
received credit or cash from it. His brilliant little 
comedietta, “‘The Wife for a Day,” was played at 
Wallack’s with marked acceptance. 

But it is far easier to be a finished writer and an 
accomplished critic than to be a true man. ©, B, 
Seymour was a warm friend, an accomplished gentle- 
man, a genial companion, Truthful, sympathizing, 
self-reliant, ever prompt to assist a friend, he was 
foremost in those numerous calls for aid and sym- 
pathy which the erratic genius of the class of indivi- 
duals among whom his life was latterly much thrown 
made very frequent. Men of better impulses and 
higher aspirations are rarely seen. None knew this 
better than the young widow, who found him a de- 
voted, loving husband ; and may his only son inherit 
with his name the many virtues which endear his 
memory. 








SINGULAR ACCIDENT AT SYRACUSE, N.Y, 

A section of the Salina street bridge over 
the Erie canal, at Syracuse, N. Y., gave way on Friday 
evening, April 30, as steam engine No, 2, weighing 
four tons, was being drawn over it toward a fire. At 
the time of the accident there was no water in the 
canal, and the engine, having a fall of twenty feet, 
was completely wrecked. The valuable team of 
horses which drew it were instantly killed, and the 
driver and engineer, besides a brakeman on the New 
York Central Railroad, sustained severe injuries, 





From @ photograph we give an engraving of the 
wreck occasioned by this singular accident, 
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POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 


BY M. F. MAURY. 
AUTHOR OF “‘ PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE SEA.”’ 





OBSERVATIONS WITH THE NAKED EYE. 


When we look out upon the heavens ona 
clear, moonless night, we see the dark vault 
overhead sparkling with brilliants ; it glitters 
as though it were set with diamonds. 

In some parts, especially in the Milky Way, 
it looks as though it were powdered with star- 
dust and fiecked with nebulous matter. The 
silence of the night adds glory and lends en- 
chantment to the scene. 

But if, instead of being entranced with it, 
we withdraw our attention from it as a whole, 
and direct our observation to it minutely and 
in detail, we observe that some parts of the 
sky are more richly set than others, and that 
the stars themselves differ in glory; that they 
vary in color, as well as in brilliancy and size ; 
that somé are silvery white, some red, some 
orange, pearl-colored and smalt-blue, emerald- 
green and the like; and, above all, that the 
Milky Way is the most richly set with brilliants, 
clusters and nebule. The American Indians 
say it is the path made in the sky by their 
braves and departed chiefs on their way to the 
abodes of the “‘ Great Spirit.” 

To the unaided eye, the Pleiades are the 
most striking cluster, and among the constel- 
lations of the Northern Hemisphere none are 
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30 rich in stars of tne nrst and second magni- 
tude, nor so brilliant in lustre, as Orion and the 
Great Bear. Inthe Northern States the latter is 
seen describing a complete circle about the 

Pole once in every day and night of the year. 

North of latitude 40° this constellation never 

sets. It is always above the horizon. As you 
| go south of that parallel, some of its bright par- 
| ticular stars begin to dip down behind the hills, 
and the further you go toward the Equator, the 
| greater is their sweep and the longer their stay 
below the horizon. 
| Gilding the heavens to the south, in our lati- 
| tude, at this season of the year, is Orion; and 

to the east and west are many other stars and 
| constellations that the Bible, the traditions of the 
East and the fancy of poets have made classic. 

Every Christian man of education delights to 
contemplate the firmament in the silent hours 
of the night, to call up associations connected 
with the stars, and to dwell upon the events, 
myths and legends which history, fable and 
fancy have recorded of them 

In the latitude of Virginia and the States 
South, you see Arcturus, Orion, the Pleiades, 
with Castor and Pollux, as Job, the Patriarchs, 
and the Apostles saw them, for their skies and 
ours are the same, and at night the stars shed 
light upon us as they did upon them, 

The firmament above our heads is the iden- 
tical one under which Abraham walked abroad 
| with God when he was commanded to look up 
and tell if he could count the stars, 

Suppose we select for our survey of the 
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heavens with the naked 
eye a clear and moon- 
light night in winter, 
when the most brilliant 
constellations are in 
view, when the nights 
are long, the atmo- 
sphere most transpar- 
ent, and the stars the 
brightest. 

Just overhead and 
clustering about the 
zenith at that season 
is Perseus, returning in 
triumph from the con- 
quest of the Gorgons, 
and bearing in his hand 
Medusa’s frightful head. 

A little to the south 
of him, and exactly 
overhead, in the lati- 
tude of Key West, are 
the Pleiades, shedding 
their “sweet  influ- 
ences” upon the soft 
winter night of our 
dear sunny South. 

In mythological story 
these stars were the 
seven daughters of At- 
jas, though, unless your 
eyes be remarkably 
good, you will without 
the aid of a telescope, 
count but six. They 
were, Alcyon, Maia, 
Electra, Taygete, Aster- 
ope, Celeno, and the 
Sorrowing Merope. All 
save the last wedded 
gods, but she, poor 
thing, married Sisyphus, 
a mortal, and is the 
* lost Pleiade.” 

Away further to the 


south, and climbing up the eastern sky, comes 
Orion the hunter, girded with belt and sword, 
He is the most splendid con- | 
stellation in the northern heavens, though he 
is common to both, and is one of the few that | 
is visible from pole t o pole. and has been seen 


in all his glory. 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE HOWARD MISSION, AT STEINWAY HALL, N. Y., MAY 4TH.—SEE PAGE 158. 


Argo Navis, sailing along the pathless region of 
| space in search of the Golden Fleece. 
| guided by the light of a curious and variable 
star Eta (H), Argo. 

Away to the north, and low down, beneath 
the pole at that season, the Great Bear is in his 
lower culmination, and has just 
passed the lower meridian, and 
is beginning to climb the north- 
eastern horizon. 





B, SEYMOUR.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
BY J. GURNEY & SON.—SEE PAGE 155. 


famous among astronomers now, for his grand 
nebula, one of the most remarkable in the sky. 
After him, but still further te the south, and 


lower down toward the eastern horizon. comes | night, 
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He is | winter these three constellations, with the North 
| Star, serve the Indian and negro as guides and 


time-pieces. 





SINGULAR ACCIDENT TO A STEAM FIRE ENGINE AT SYRACUSE, 
NEW YORE.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY JORDAN BROTHERS. 


SEE PaGE 155. 


devoted virgin Andromeda has 
also at this time of the year just 
sunk to rest. 
of her father. mother and lover 
she has been tied in cruel ven- 
geance to the rock, there to await 
the terrible approach of the de- 
vouring 
peering above the horizon on 
the opposite side of the heavens 
are the golden tresses of Bere- 
nice, hung there as a votive offer- 
ing to the goddess of Love. 


tion, and the legends connected 
with them lend enchantment to 
the silent hours of the night. 


have some one to show you the 
constellations in the sky, may 
learn them by the map with the 
assistance of any one who knows 
the “Great Bear,” 
per,” 
for, having these pointed out to 
you, you can find all the rest. 


aceustomed to hunt by night, can 
point them out, if you will ask 
for them by the names he gives 
them. He knows the Dipper by 
the name of “the seven point- 
ers;” the sword and belt of Orion 
as “The Ellen Yards ”—the ell 
and the yard—which are repre- 
sented by the stars in the belt 
and the stars in the sword of the 
by all the nations, peoples, and tribes that have | renowned huntsman. 
lived upon the earth since time began. 


By them these dusky sons of na- 
ture tell with much accuracy 
and find the way unerringly through 
pathless forests. 
nights of summer they are in less 
need of such guides. 


tions be continued night 
night, and year after year, you 
will soon discover that many and 
curious changes are continually 
taking place among 
overhead. 


est among 
ceased to be visible. 
the variable stars. 

have changed places. 
the planets with their satellites. 


sometimes with, 
without tails, now and then make 
their appearance in the sky, pass- 
ing rapidly, but steadily, from the 


vicinity of one star to the neigh- 
borhood of another. These are 
the comets. 

And, finally, that now and 
then fire-balls, some large and 


bright enough to dim the 
and cast shadows, will dart like 
rockets 

sparkling 
ing a bright streak behind them 


ally on a certain night in August 
and November, will drop down in 
showers, 
dazzle you with splendor. 
are the meteors and aerolites. 


He is 


In the southwestern sky, the 


In the presence 


monster. While just 


The stars invite to medita- 


Those of you who may not 


or the “ Dip- 
the Pleiades and Orion ; 


Any old negro, that has been 


In the long nights of 


the hours of 


In the short 


If these naked eye observa- 
after 


the stars 
That one or two of the bright- 
them have almost 

These are 
That others 

These are 
That strange-looking objects, 
and sometimes 


stars 


across the firmament, 
and hissing, and leav- 
Others, more 


silently, especi- 


like falling stars, and 
These 





quite extinguished’ by him. 
Venus, now the morning and then the even- 


If the observer oe a star-gazer in the true | 


sense of the term, he will be often so lost in| 
the delights of this study that he will not be 
waked up from the pleasing reverie until the 
eastern sky begins to glow with rosy light; his 
companions of the night now pale and hide 
themselves before the king of day. 


Sometimes, also, 


tune. 
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ing star, borrows light 
enough to show herseif 
not only in the twilight, 
but through the live- 
long day. 


unknown number of 
planets, which are hung 
upon nothing, and all of 
which revolve around 
the sun, as their cen- 
tre of light, heat and 
motion, and which 
holds them in their or- 
bits, that they do not 
fall. The planets are 
sometimes classed as 
inferior and superior 
planets, the former hav- 
ing their orbits be- 
tween the earth and 
the sun. 

There are eight pri- 
mary or larger planets, 
of which the earth is 
the third, counting 
from the sun, and an 
unknown number of 
smaller planets, called 
asteroids, of which 
ninety-eight have been 
discovered. 

The entire superficial 
area of some of these 
little asteroids does not 
embrace a greater num- 
ber of square miles 
than the State of Vir- 
ginia once _ included 
within her landmarks. 

Beginning with Mer- 
cury, and counting from 
the sun ontward, the 
eight primary planets 
are, Mercury, Venus, the 


Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and Nep- 
These, with the. asteroids, the comets 
and the meteors, the zodiacal light and the 
sun, constitute the solar system 


The stars, the clusters and the nebule belong 


tae 


to systems of their ow Dy | which apparently have 

| nothing to do with us} and which might be 

Of the whole host, the queen of night, our | stricken out of existence without producing 

satellite, the moon, is the only one that is not | any other effect, as far as we know or are con- 

cerned, than to dim the brightness of the night, 
and mar the beauty of the sky. 
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NEW FLOATING LIGHTHOUSE AT THE ENTRANCE TOTHE HARBOR OF LIVS7TcoO’', ENGLAND 


SEE PAGE 147. 


The earth is one of an-- 
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Many of the stars that appear single to the 
naked eye are shown by the telescope to be 
double or multiple stars. In these stellar systems 
are some emerald-green or ash-gray, ‘pearly- 
white, orange or blue—each in itself a sun, and 
each revolving about the common centre of 
their system, and diversifying the seasons there 
with days of white, green and yellow light. 

Each one of these suns, with its retinue of 
comets, planets, and their satellites—and they 
are the hosts of heaven—occupies in all proba- 
bility a space as large as that embraced by the 
solar system. 

How large this space may be we cannot tell. 
We only know that if a cannon-ball were shot 
out from the sun, so as to travel in a straight 
line with its initial velocity unabated, it would 
be millions of years before it traversed the 
Space allotted to our solar system, and come to 
the nearest fixed star ; and, therefore, we know 
that a spherical space of unknown and incon- 
ceivable dimensions has been set apart for the 
sun and his splendid retinue to whirl, and turn, 
and perform their revolutions, without the pos- 
sibility of a collision with any of these outlying 
worlds, which bespangle the heavens in such 
eountless multitudes. 

The human mind can form no conception of 
such areas, distances, or multitudes. 

But if we direct our attention to the mem- 
bers of our own system, we shall again find 
ourselves at a loss for terms in which to convey 
just conceptions even of their distance, magni- 
tude, and proportion. 

The earth is a sphere, 24,902 miles in circum- 
ference at the Equator, and that we may gain 
an idea as to its size, and the relative propor- 
tions of the other principal members of our 
system, let us resort to Sir John Herschell’s 
graphic illustration : 

“Suppose that in the centre of a level plain, 
& globe 2.feet in diameter be placed to repre- 
sent the sun ; and then all the planets, each in 
its true relative proportions, both as to size 
and distance, be distributed around it. A grain 
of mustard seed revolving about the sun at the 
distance of 82 feet will represent Mercury. The 
Earth, with its real diameter of 7,926 miles, 
must be reduced to the size of a pea, and 
placed at the distance of 215 feet from the sun. 
Neptune, diameter of 33,610 miles, must be 
brought down to the dimensions of a plum, 
and placed to represent his two relative posi- 
tions, at the distance of about 2,000 yards. 
Now then, where shall we set our nearest fixed 
star ? No place on earth is broad enough ; no 
country wide enough! We must cross the sea, 
and after marking a spot at least 800 miles 
away, can then only say we know that the true 
relative position of the nearest fixed star must 
be further off than this.” 

The Earth is man’s hearthstone. To us it is 
the most interesting of all the planets, and the 
next number will treat of it. 








General Francis C. Barlow, United States 
Marshal for the Southern District of New 
York. 


Grnerat Francrs C. Bartow, the newly- 
appointed United States Marshal for the Southern 
District of New York, was born in Brooklyn, October 
19, 1834. When he was two years of age his parents 
Temoved to Massachusetts, where he resided until he 
entered Harvard. Graduating in July, 1855, after a 
collegiate course in which he was distinguished for 
his fine scholarship, hé came to New York city a 
month later, and commenced the study of law. In 
1868 he was admitted to the bar, but the professional 
duties of his life were interrupted by the rebellion, 
which found him enjoying a lucrative practice. He 
entered the service as a common soldier, April 20, 
1861, and by his gallantry and genius for arms rose so 
rapidly that he was made a colonel at the siege of 
Yorktown. During the fierce battle of Fair Oaks 
Colonel Barlow was highly distinguished by his 
bravery, and at Antietam, after having captured two 
stands of arms and a large body of prisoners, he re- 
ceived two severe wounds, and was carried off the 
field for dead. He recovered, however, and was soon 
in the field again as a brigadier-general. At Gettys- 
burg he was again severely wounded, and fell into the 
bands of the enemy, but was considered by the rebels 
to be too dead to be of any practical use as a prisoner, 
and was accordingly left upon the fleld which the 
enemy were soon compelled to evacuate. He again 
recovered from his wounds, and soon reported for 
service. In General Grant’s campaign the next year 
he captured the whole rebel division of General John- 
ston. In consequence of his wounds and broken 
health, he was compelled to retire from active service 
for a short time, but recovered in time to be in at the 
death of the rebellion ; and in the final struggle be- 
tween Grant and Lee, he rendered essential service, 
especially in the pursuit of the rebels flying from 
Richmond. At the close of the war he left as a full 
major-general that service which, at its commence- 
ment, he had entered as a private with a musket on 
his shoulder. In 1865 General Barlow was elected 
Secretary of State, and performed his official duties in 
the same decisive manner which he displayed in the 
army. 

General Barlow has a slight, almost delicate, form, 
yet as closely knit as that of a deer ; gray eyes, a well- 
developed head, and a firm, expressive mouth. 








SOUTHERN LIFE AND SCENERY— 
AIKEN, S. C. 


Tue industrial rehabilitation of the Southern 
States, impoverished by the war, is a matter of so 
much importance to the general welfare, that the 
popular attention is anxiously directed toward the 
progress of recuperation. Appreciating the extent of 
public interest on the subject, we have sent one of 
our artists upon a Southern tour, to make sketches of 
life and scenery in that section. These drawings we 
shall publish serially, and especially to the Southern 
population they will be found a very valuable and at- 
tractive feature of FRANK LESLIf£’s ILLUSTRATED 
NEWsParer. The want of capital and labor to resusci- 
tate the South, after the exhaustion of civil strife, is 
generally felt and acknowledged. Strangers are 
invited to come and settle in their midst, and are 
gure of welcome and security. 

Perhaps the healthiest location in the United States 
is the village of Aiken, 8. C., and its vicinity, ite 
equable temperature and porous soil rendering ita 


haven of rest to all pulmonary sufferers. It is also 
free of the fevers that are prevalent in the low bot- 
toms of the South. The neighborhood deserves the 
consideration of agriculturists, @ account of the 
adaptation of its soil and climate to the production of 
the finest cottons, silks, fruits, wines, and vegetables ; 
while, at the same time, it combines many advantages 
as a manufacturing district, but most especially for 
the establishment of potteries. 

The town of Aiken is pleasantly situated on the 
high ridge of land that separates the head-waters of 
the Edisto river from the streams that fall into the 
Savannah, and is remarkable for its elevation above 
tide-water ; being located at that happy mean which 
combines most beneficially the advantages of a pine- 
growing with the bracing and invigorating air of a 
mountainous country. The town is laid out in a neat 
and pleasant manner, with wide streets shaded by 
large trees. The houses are in detached groups and 
villas. The stores, however, are all arranged on the 
main street, which is at right angles to the railroad 
avenue, Westward the country falls away rapidly 
toward the Savannah, in a series of broken hills and 
undulating slopes, Eastward and northward the 
land declines gradually toward the sparsely wooded 
black-jack region of the surrounding districts, 

It is only since 1850 that much attention was at- 
tracted in this vicinity to fruit culture. The immense 
returns realized by the proprietors of some of the 
orchards and vineyards, led their neighbors to inquire 
into the secret of their success. Since then, orchards 
and vineyards have gradually but continuously in- 
creased in size and number. Of these, and of the 
agricultural resources of Aiken and its vicinity, we 
shall trea: in succeeding numbers, with illustrations 
that cannot fail to be acceptable to those interested in 
these flelds of industry. 








Anniversary of the Howard Mission, or Home 
for Little Wanderers. 


Tse eighth anniversary of the founding of 
the Howard Mission, or Home for Little Wanderers, 
was celebrated at Steinway Hall, on Tuesday evening, 
May 4th. The attendance was very large, and the exer- 
cises were of a most interesting nature. On the stage 
were seated seventy-five girls, from three to fourteen 
years of age, selected from the mission schools, all 
neatly attired, and beaming with intelligence. It was 
difficult to believe in, looking on their bright faces, 
that these children had been picked up from the 
filthiest districts of the city. But the audience was 
informed, by those who had been laboring for years in 
the cause, that these bright, clean, well-dressed chil- 
dren, who would compare favorably with the same 
number from any select school, were once little dirty 
wanderers in the streets, just such as we see daily in 
the lowest districts of the city. Several very beautiful 
pieces were sung by the children, accompanied with 
the piano by the music-teacher of the institution. 
The solos were sung by Miss Fannie McGowan, a girl 
fourteen years old, and in each instance she was 
greeted with long-continued applause. The general 
proficiency of these children in vocal music is-very 
remarkable. 

The reports of the officers show the institution to be 
in a flourishing condition, and that the support of our 
philanthropic citizens has been most liberal and op- 
portune, 








Ir is stated that the consumption of fresh 
beef and mutton put up in tin cans in Australia and 
sold in London at fourteen cents a pound is increas- 
ing so rapidly that 200,000 pounds a week are furnished 
to the iron districts alone. What, then, is to hinder 
the great quantities of beef now wasted in Sonth 
America from being treated in the same fashion ? 


wt. hes been found, that the addition of gly- 
pt latine imparts to it new, curious and use- 
} = pa propert Mixed With glycerine, gelatine solidifies 
on cooling, without | ts ductility, and answers 
well 7 hermetically bottles. For this pur- 
it is merely necessary to plunge the neck of the 
cae. i. a has been corked, into the heated 
after ns, it to cool, repeating 7 

dipping nell a sufficiently thick coating is obtained 


A swarm of bees and a bountiful store of 
wild honey were recently found in a tree by wood- 
choppers on the west - of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. The incident is recorded as the first 
discovery of the kind on the Pacific slope. There 
were no wild bees beyond the Sierras when that 

rtion of the country was first occupied by emigrants 

m A Atlantic seaboard. It was soon discovered 

pete Saperted L the States Getves well, and 
siiaieed nape 2 who engaged early the business 
large fortunes from the AF of honey 

for the markets. 


Tae modes which some people adopt in 
their “‘ Personals” in the dail [= newspapers, to secure 
concealment (if that be the ), are simply 
ridiculous. us we and in 0 meruio paper : 

One—hpu opuf—tibmm cf bu utf "GEADAS oop 

ee 5 pg utjt npoui—up uy main a mu ot ot 
tppo bt zpv dbo—zxsjus. 

The word “One” at the commencement makes the 
above clear ; the key is to be found in taking the letter 
of the alphabet before the one that is printed, in order 
to make the translation of the sentence. We then 
read : 


Got note—shall be at the place named on the Zist of 
this month—to save time meet as soon as you can— 
write. 


A GENTLEMAN coming to an inn in Ohio, and 
seeing the hostler expert and tractable about the 
horses, asked how long he lived there, and what 
countryman he was. 

“I'm a Yankee,” said the fellow, “and have lived 
sixteen years ” 

“I wonder,” replied the gentiéman, “that, in so 
long a time, so clever a fellow as you seem to be have 
not come to be master of the inn yourself.” 

“ Ay,” answered the hostler, “‘ but the landlord is a 
Yankee, too.” 








A Puace on Every Tomer Tasie.—Colgate 
& Co.'s Toilet Soap has a place on every tollet-table, 
and fully merits the position it has attained. —Pitis- 
burg Christian Advocate. 


InrerestiInG To Lapres.—I have had a 
Grover & Baker Sewing Machine in constant use for 
six years, and it is just as good to-day as the day I 
pure t% I a) used it for all kinds of sewing 
and embroidery, and I prefer it to any other sewing 
machine that I have tri It will do a ter variety 
of work, and is so simple that a child can use it.— 
Mrs. E. £. Turner, 608 Pine Street, San Francisco. 


Txe Buffalo Brand of Alpaca, as a material 
for ladies’ dreases, is in great demand this season. 
This beautifal and serviceable fabric, imported by the 
firm of W a> L. Peake & Co., of 46, 48 and 50 White 
street, N. Y., is woven by the most skillful workmen, 
of <a on RE. selections of the wool of the al 

the beauty and durability o fo 


Pere “ky wae tee note Importers of taib- popelat 
e& 
brand in the United States. 





A Source or Pizasure.—It is a source of 
leasure when we can recommend a “wy ~ ys 
peer’s “Standard Wine Bitters is a credit to its 

maker, and will be of incalculable benefit to humanity. 
It is particularly good in cases of —, wo 
Pleasant and agreeable to the tas taste. Itis — = 
pure juice of the eee made bitter by he 

roots. Sold by druggis 


Pumrprne Water.—The best, most econom- 


ical way of do’ this drud yA by using Ericsson’s 
pes ae i oan Tite Lapeored and rendered 
oiseless. 


‘ectly safe, DOES NOT GET OUT OF 
ORDER, and ‘ts ye managed by any servant. For 
ten years => it has been in constant use in many of 
the finest uses on Murray ee and ata num- 
ber of country eapetiey pares sa and 
thus proving its dur eficiency. One 
always in operation at the ofhoe, 161 164 Duane street. 


Tue liberality, tact and foresight that char- 
acterize the undertakings of American capitalists find 


& splendid illustration in the career the Great 
American Tea Company, whose sneada uarters are at 
31 and 33 Vesey atueet, a ow York. eir mg 


conceived in a = of princely magnificence, 

been carried on with an energy that has pan Vine 
results that would seem incredible in any other than 
this land of progressive ideas and bold enterprises. 
Still these results are but the natural consequences of 
their well organized system. As they import their 
tea by the , they are able to sell a good article at 
more reasonable rates than those who depend upon 
intermediate dealers. That is the secret of their suc- 
cess and of their popularity. 


Two years ago we called attention to the ex- 
cellent qualities of G. A. Prince & Co,’s Automatic 
Organs and Melodeons, manufactured in their exten- 
sive establishment in Buffalo, N. Y. Since that time 
the resources of these enterpris manufacturers 
have been 80 rously developed, that, with the fa- 
cilities now at their command, they have improved 
even upon those superior ualities of their instruments 
co waern we then bore witness. This a 

articulariy discernible in the @ rance of th 

artloles they now offer to the pu their plenaia 
finish, their elegance, and that exquisite symmetry 
and beauty that render them so desirable as parlor 
ornaments. For the use of small churches, Sunday- 
schoois, Academies, and for private residences, where 
the attributes most valuable in such instruments can 
be appreciated, the Organs and Melodeons of Prince 
& Co. are unequaled, as the extraordinary demand 
for them attests. 


PAIN PAINT 


Six pints of Annihilator for Catarrh or Cold in the 
Head, or one pint of Pain — (double eoene sent 
free of express charges on receipt of $5, or one 
gallon of Pain Paint double strength) for $20, Small 
bottles sold at all drug stores. R. L. WOLCOTT, 
Inventor and Sole Proprietor, No, 181 Chatham Square, 
New York. tf 











DEPOT OF 


HUNGARIAN WINES, 


From Max Greger, 
Pesth (Hungary) and London. 
A. BININGER & CO. 


Nos. 92 and 94 Liberty St., 


NEW YORK. 
709-12 





RAND DUCHESS, AND SIXTEEN 
other popular ras, for Pianoforte, Solo, 50 cents 
each, or splendidly d in vermilion and gold, one 
dollar. The cheapest and most extensive catalogue of 
Modern Music in the World. Mailed free on application. 
Any work mailed on receipt of price. 
tf BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


VELOCIPEDE 


GALOP, with Ilusfrated Title - 
PERICHOLE’s LETTER. New DIAN 
SPANIARD AND CAPTIVE IND MAID 
PERICHOLE WALTZES 

TELEGRAM WALTZ—STRAUSS 

EYE THAT BRIGHTENS WHEN I COME - - 
PULLING HARD AGAINST THE STREAM 


Violin or Flute Arra 15c. each. Music 
matled. FREDERICR BLUME 
1,125 Broadway, 2d door above 25th” St. 





50c. 
35¢. 
40c. 
50c. 
40c. 
30c, 
- 30¢c, 





OMETHING NEW FOR BAR-ROOMS. 
Send 20 cents to Box 14, Port Deposit, eet 





PIRIT PHOTOGRAPHS.--Startling, ~ 
terious, Wonderful. We have Saal Protoere to suppl 
cca of the celebrated $10 Spiritual Pho tographs. 
Made by Mumler. | ey A one should have one. e 
greatest wonder of the age. We have ten specimens, 
mailed in sealed letters, 25 cts. each, 3 for 50 cts., 8 for 


1, or$10 a hundred. Ad 
$1, or$ HU NTER 2 C0O., Hinsdale, N. H. 





UILDERS send for catalogue of all new Archt- 
tectural Books and Journals, Address A. J. aos 


NELL & CO., Pub’rs, Troy, N. Y., or Springfield, Ill. 
712-15 





s. 


More Valuable than Gold. For 
=" particulars send two 3-cent stamps to 
AUGUSTE DUPIN, Box 1027, Cincinnati, O. 712-15 





ROIDE GOLD FOUNTAIN PENS.— 
Look as welland write as well as pure gold pens ; 
warranted not to corrode in any ink; once d pping 
will write three pages ; one pen will outwear six t 
steel pens; try them; 3 sample pens, 15 cents; box 
of one dozen, 40 cents ; ; one gross, $3. Sent by mail, 
post =e nts wanted, Send Cg td ao oe 
aadress, RLES SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y 
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JUST OUT—The New Number of the Great 
Comic Paper of America—the June Num- 
ber of FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF 
FUN, being a Comical and Satirical His- 
tory of the Month. Its large Cartoons are, 
The Modern Baalam’; The Military Men- 
dicant; The Great Gift Enterprise ; The 
Premature Burial; besides nearly Fifty 
other Humorous Engravings illustrating 
the Follies and Fashions of the Day. It 
also contains Sixteen Pages of Entertain- 
ing Reading Matter by the best Writers 





NARRAGANSET STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
FOR BOSTON, VIA NEWPORT AND 
FALL RIVER, 
CONSOLIDATION OF THE BRISTOL AND FALL 


THE LaRorst AND MOST MAGNIFICENT 
STEAMERS IN THE WORLD, 


BRISTOL, PROVIDENCE, 
aptain BRAYTON. aptain Simmo 
MONDAY. DAY - 


WEDNESDAYS, and THURSDAYS, anda 
FRIDAYS. SATURDAYS, 


Will leave Pier No, 28, . North Bives, foot of Murray 
Street, DAILY, at 5 Pp. M. 
NEW and CONVENIEN'P FEATURE 
OF THIS LINE IS, RUNNING A BOAT ON 
SUNDAY AT SAME HOUR. 


By this route passengers can take train from New- 
po at 4 A. M., and arrive in Boston at 6 A. M., in time 

connect with all northern and eastern trains; or 
rest undisturbed, breakfast on board, and take 145 
A.M. train and arrive in Boston at early business 
hours. JAMES FISK, Jr., voneang. irector, 

M. R. SIMONS, 
CHAS. H. VAILE, eneral Superintendent, 
General Passenger Agent, ier 28 North River. 
tf 








REMOVAL, 


J. MAGNIN, GUEDIN, 
& Co., 
beg to announce that they have re- 


moved their piace of business from 
No, 2 Maiden Lane 


No. 652 BROADWAY 


(between Bleecker and Bond Sts.), 
and offer, from their Spring Impor- 
tations, a complete and elegant as- 
sortment of their specialties in 
WATCHES, 
HORSE-TIMERS, 
JEWELRY, 
CLOCKS, 
BRONZES, 
MUSICAL BOXES, 
AND 
FANCY GOODS. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 
NARDIN WATCH. 











tf 








We have manufactured Melodeons and Organs 
twenty-two years, and will not risk our well-earned 
reputation by making cheap instruments. 

e have not made a great reduction in re and 
cannot, until a reduction in the yo labor and 
material will warrant us in doing so. Organs are 
advertised at $50, Gold Watches at $15, etc., etc. 
Sensible people can judge of their value. 

Instruments of our own make (twenty years old) 
are now valued by their owners as highly as the day 
they were bought, and it is our intention to sustain 
our old reputation. 

Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists sent free to 
any address. A liberal discount to Churches and 
Clergymen. 


CEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Agent in New York.......... ovesees ...8. T. GORDON. 
Agent in Philadelphia.............. JAMES BELLAK. 





HITCHCOCK’S 


HALF-DIME MUSIC, 


ixty sheets of jouee = — for $3, or any of the 
ome at FIVE CENTS 
IA — 2 N nea 


Nos. 50, Call Me Thine Own. 


61. Wh Wort Bird. Here? 
> Pretty, 
Those Tassels on the Boots. 


oe Five O’clock in the Morning. 


ae d Mine. 
Boot-Black’s Song. 
57. Sweetheart. 
58. The Smile of Memory. 
59. Mabel Waltz 
60. Meet Me in the Lane, Love. 
61. The Lancashire Lass, 
62. The Foreign Count. 
63. Where there’s a Will there’s a Way. 
64. Be Watchful and Beware. 
65. Boston Belles. 
66. Chestnut-street Belles, 
67. Barney O’Hea. 
68. My Mother Dear. 
For first 50 subjects send for a catalogue, Address 
. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
No. 24 Beekman St., New York. 


C. 0. D. warcums. (, 0. D. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 
FUL LER & 750, (late M. E. Chapman. & Co.), 
Removed to No. 25 Jobn 8t., N.Y. 
We will send, on order, single WALTHAM ‘WATCHES, 
in solid Gold and Silver cases only, by express, to any 
part of the United States, to be paid for on delivery, 
after eae at wholesale prices. The buyer to 


pay all ex 








of the Day. For Sale by all Newsmen. 


meg. Send for Illustrated Circulars, pas ee 
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Great Distribution by 
the Metropolitan Gift Co.—Cash Gifts to 
the amount of $250,000.—Every Ticket 
Draws a Prize. - 

5 Cash Gifts, each $10,000 | 40 Cash Gifts, each $500 
10 o “ 6,000 200 “ “ 100 
1,000 | 300 ed “ 50 
each $300 to $750 


Melodeons “ 75to 100 
850 Sewing Machines - - sed 60to 175 
600 Gold Watches - bed 75to 300 


Cash Prize, Silverware, etc., all valued at $1,000,000 
A chance to draw any of the above Prizes for 25 cta, 
Tickets describing Prizes are sealed in envelopes and 
well mixed. On receipt of 25 cts, a sealed Ticket ia 
drawn without choice and sent by mail to any add 
The Prize named upon it will be delivered to the ticket- 
holder on payment of One Dollar. Prizes are imme- 
diately sent to any address yy express or return mail. 

You will know what your Prize is before you pay for it. 
Any Prize exchanged for another of same value, 
No Blanks. Our patrons can depend on fair dealing. 

REFERENCES.--We select the following from many who 
have lately drawn Valuable Prizes and kindly permitted 
us to publish them: 8. T. Wilkins, Buffalo, $5,000; 
Miss Annie Monroe, Chicago, Piano, $650; John D. 
Moore, Louisville, $1,000; Miss Emma Walworth, 
Milwaukie, Piano, $500; Rev. E. A. Day, New Orleans, 

. We publish no names without permission. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS.—‘“ The firm is reliable, and 
deserve their success.” — Weekly Tribune, Oct. 8. “We 
know them to be a fair dealing firm.”—N. F. Herald, 
Oct. 28. “Afriend of ours drew a $600 prize, which 
was promptly received.’’—Daily News, Dec. 3. 

Send for circular. Liberal inducements to Agents, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Every package of Sealed 
Envelopes contains ONE CASH GIFT. Six Tickets for 
$1; 13 for $2; 35 for $5; 110 for $15. All letters 
should be addressed to 


HARPER, WILSON & Co., 
173 Broadway, N. Y. 


OMETHING NEW AND START- 

WO LING.—Psychologic Attraction, Fascination, or 
Science of the Soul. A new book, 400 pages, non- 
aye elegantly bound in cloth, by Herbert Hamilton, 
. A., author of “ Vital Forces,” etc. This wonder- 
Tul book contains full and complete instructions to 
enable any one to fascinate and gain the confidence 
or love of either sex, and control or subject the brute 
creation at will. All possess and can exert this men- 
tal power, by reading this book (not a mere circular 
or advertising scheme), which can be obtained by 
sending your address and tage to the Publishers, 

T. W. EVANS & CO., 
139 South 7th St., or 41 South 8th St., seme a 








O IT NOW.—Don't delay, but send 25 
cents at once and receive MAPLE LEAVES 
for twelve months. It is the cheapest, the best, and 
the most popular Monthly published. Specimen 
copies sent on receipt of astamp. Address 
0, A. ROORBACH, No. 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 





9 ~ A DAY. Agents wanted. Busi- 
e ~» ness new. Address, with stamp, BURT & 
CO., Biddeford, Me. 702-14 


BEAUTY !!! 


The Great Circassian Secret of Beauty. 


NAPILLASSTRON. — Away with Chalks, 
Cosmetics, and Lilywhite, which injure the skin 
One package of Dr. De Courcey’s Capillestron will 
roduce a Beautiful, Clear, and Natural Complexion. 
nt by mail for 50 cents. Address DR. DE COURCEY, 
Post Office Box 6,708, New York City. t) 


711-714 











Sent to all who wish it. Address 
G. & Co., #9 Wall street, N. Y. 





The Metropolitan 


JOB PRINTING 
And Engraving 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
97 NASSAU STREET, 
OLD HERALD BUILDING, 
} Offers inducements seldom 
= equaled, as regards price, ra- 
— and neatness in its 

work. 


All kinds of Printing, Plain and in Colors. 
709-120 








HUMPTY DUMPTY.—That Curious Book! Sent 
by mail, postpaid, for 30 cents, by W. HEPBURNE, 
102 Nassau street, New York. 


LACK WALNUT PORTABLE RACK 
for Parlors, Bedrooms, Stores, etc. ; holds Books 
and Fancy Articles, a express on receipt of 
price, $2.50. W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 
704-22e0W 








Warranted a Perfect Cure 
Jor aul kinds of PILEes, LEP- 
Rosy, SCROFULA, SALT- 
RHEUM, and all DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN AND BLoop. In 
case of failure, I request all 
dealers to return the money 
and charge it back to me. 
No failures for over 10 years. 

H. D. FOWLE, Chemis 

— Boston. $1 a Bottle. Sol 
everywhere. Send for Circular Sree 710-16e0W 











FRIENDS, 


Boston, Mass. ‘Agents wanted. 


For valuable information addre 
(with stamp), HARRIS — 
12-13 





HY WILL YOU WORK FOR §1.50 

a day, when you can make $50 a week in our 

new business? Can be done indoor by either sex. We 

have 100 new articles never before introduced, and 

wanted in every house. — sent on receipt of 

10 cents. Address WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassau St., 
New York. 712-17 
THE REAL BOYS’ PAPER! 

BUY NUMBER 135 


oF 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS WEEKLY. 


THE GRAND NEW STORY, 


PAUL DERWENT: 


The Yankee Privateers of the Revolution, 


NIPPER and TOBY; 
OR, THE BOYS OF AUSTRALIA. 
The Naughty Girl of the Family, 


And better Short Stories, Anecdotes, Illustrations, 
and Fun, than any other. 


Price 5 cents. $2.50 a year. 





WONDERS OF THE WORLD, 


STARTLING INCIDENTS, 
Interesting Scenes, 


AND 


WONDERFUL EVENTS, 


IN ALL COUNTRIES, ALL AGES, 
AND AMONG ALL 
PEOPLE, 

BY 


Cc. G. ROSENBERG, 


AUTHOR OF “PRAGMATA,” “THE MAN OF THE 
PEOPLE,” ETC., ETC. 


OVER ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS 


By the most distinguished Artists in Europe and 
America, The list of contributors numbering one 
hundred and twenty-eight, among whom are found 
the popular and widely-known names of Gustave 
Dore, Berghaus, Billings, Cruickshank, Corbould, 
Eytinge enn, Gilbert, Gavarni, Hennessy, Homer, 

ilais, Nehleig, Nast, Read, Horace Vernet, White, 
—" —_ Miss wards, Tony Johannot, etc., 
etc., & 


AGENTS WANTED 


In every City, Town, Village, and County in the 
Union, for this great history. It is by far the most 
exciting, attractive, instructive, humorous, entertain- 
ing and valuable book ever issued from the American 
press, containing a larger amount of historical, bio- 
graphical, curious and startling incidents than any 
work. of modern times, and presented in a form so 
attractive that even the untutored mind finds in it 
subject of absorbing attention. Over one thousand 
engra’ , by the most eminent artists in Europe 
and America, 128 in number, making it altogether the 
most unique, complete, and elegant pictorial work 
ever published. To energetic and efficient canvassers 
an opportunity for making money is here offered 
rarely presented in a lifetime, as no one who sees the 
book can refuse to buy it. 
Send for circulars and terms at once. Address, 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 


411 Broome Street, New York. 


SALARY. Address U. 8. 

$3,000$ IANO Co., ¥ Y. 704-16 

ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 

Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 


all Government Securities, TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 



















ABSOLUTE Divorces legally obtained in different 
States; desertion, etc., sufficient cause. No publicity. 
No charge until divorce obtained. Advicefree. Ad- 
dress M. HOUSE, Attorney, 78 Nassau st., N. Y. 


IRON FRONTS FOR DWELLINGS. 


We are prepared to furnish and erect Iron Fronts 





for Dwellin to take the place of brick or brown- 
stone, equally handsome, more durable, and much 
cheaper. 


THE NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 
704-29 77 and 83 Liberty Street. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


UBLISHED for the benefit of young men and others 

who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 
ing the means of self-cure. Written by oie who cured 
himself, and sent free of charge. Address NATHANIEL 








MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 
WANTED— AGENTS—TO SELL THE 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price 


$25. The simplest, — and best Knitting Ma- 
chine ever invented. ill knit 20,000 stitches per 


minute. Liberal inducements to Agents, Address 
AMERICAN KNITTING MAOHINE CO., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 707-718 





SOMETHING NEW |! also,best 

Key Tag & Stencil Tools. Cir- 

culars sent FREE. Address, 

BaLTo. STENCIL WORKS, Mp, 
709-721 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


mts to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and 
is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 
market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to 
prosecution and imprisonment. Full particulars free. 
ddress 


W. A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, 0. 








709-21 


CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 


HOUSANDS OF DOLLARS CAN BE 
made by selling a series of three superb Pictures 

in Oil Colors, representing different events in the life 

of President Grant, 

1. THE BOY GRANT AS A HORSE-TAMER. 

2. LIEUTENANT GRANT AT THE CAPTURE OF 

THE CITY OF MEXICO. 

3. GRANT BUILDING HIS LOG CABIN ON HIS 

FARM IN ILLINOIS. 

The Pictures will readily sell for $1 each. 

Send 30 cents and you will get a specimen by mail, 


postpaid. 
A. Leslie, 
214 CENTRE STREET, N. Y. 





P. 0, Box 4,121. 
tf 


DEGRAAF 





& TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hoster Street, New York, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any house in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 





BESTA BUISHED 1861. 








HE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED 
the following kinds from their stock, which they 
recommend to meet the wants of clubs. They are 
sold at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per pound. 
MIXED queen and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per 


pound, 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.20 per pound. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 


per pound, 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per pound. 
— JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best 1.25 per 
and. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound, 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per 
peund. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, 
and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can 
economize in that article by using our French Break- 
Jast and Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price 
of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give entire satis- 
faction. ROASTED (Unground), 30c., 35c., best 40c. per 
pound. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. 
per pound, 








GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


RECEIVE THEIR 


THRAS BY THE CARGO 


FROM THE 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan, 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS, 


AT CARGO PRICES. 





Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
$30, had better send a Post Office Draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Ex- 
press, but larger orders we will forward by Express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a gg en package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. Wesend no 
complimen packages for Clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may ee 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
from the Custom House stores to our warehouses, 

We warrant the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce 
the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third 
(besides the Express charges), by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.” 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
places, imitate our name and style of advertising and 
doing business, it is important that our friends should 
be very careful to write our address in full, and also 
to put on the number of our Post Office Box, as @ 
pears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators, 

Post Office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of “‘The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders (as below, no more, no less). 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & 8383 VESEY STREET. 
Post Office Box 5,648, New York City. 





The Celebrated 


S15. 





are Full Jeweled Patent Levers ; those for Ladies, an 


Collins Watches can only be had at our office in New 
in letters, as we will send goods to any 

office. Customers must pay all express c’ 
Customers in the city 


HUNTING WATCHES. 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Our su 


ha 

in New York, 
as our Watches, we hereby caution the public against th 
and give notice that we are in no way responsible for those 
bogus concerns, and only those purchasing directly from 
us Can secure a genuine Watch of our manufacture. We have 
recently grea’ 

durability, and to protect the public from imposition here- 
after, have named it “‘ COLLINS METAL,” and we give 
notice that any one makin 
cuted to the extent of the law. 

This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold ; can not be distinguished from it by the best judges; 
retains its color till worn out, and is equal to gold oneeeing in intrinsic value. 
watch, all in Hunting-Cases, and full ranteed by spec’ 
ness, style of eee oeral cupenseaes, and for time, to a gold one costing $150. Those for $20 are of extra 
fine finish, and are fully eqaal to a Gold Watch costing $200. Chains of every style, from $2 to $6. 

JEWELRY.—We are manufacturing all kinds of Jewelry of the Collins Metai ; Pins, Earrings, Sleeve-But- 
tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, Bracelets, Pencils, Charms, Odd Fellow and Masonic Pins, etc., all of the 
latest and most elegant styles, and fully equal to gold in appearance and wear. 

TO CLUBS.—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time we will send one watch extra, free of charge. 

We positively employ no agents (who would require a commission), as we cannot possibly manufacture the 
watches for less than our published prices. Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 
prices. Parties in New York or elsewhere, pepeneeeee, 


rges. In ord 
remember that our only office 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, Opposite the Post-Office (Up-stairs), New York. 


Imitation Gold 
$20. 


CASES 


OF THE 


COLLINS METAL 


(Improved Oroide)- 


rior Oroide Watches 
been imitated, and Worthless watches sold 
‘on, Chicago, and other cities, represented 


recent! 


tly improved our Oroide in appearance and 
use of this name will be prose- 


All our Gentlemen’s Watches 
proved Escapement, better than a Lever for a small 
jal certificate. The $15 Watches are equal in neat- 


themselves as our agents, are swindlers. The genuine 
ork city. Customers are requested not to send money 


rt of the United States, to be paid for when taken from the express 
ering, write plainly the name, town, county, and State, 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO. 





IRE EXTINGUISHER, Plant Syringe, 
Winpow WASHER and GARDEN ENGINE for $5. 

Send stamp for circulars to 

710-13 N. E. P. PUMP ©O., Danvers, Mass. 


$1 


nts makin 
Address APE. 
710-18 





Indispensabdile to every Household ! Perfectly 

wonderful! Everybody buys at first sight! 
fortunes! Illustrated circulars /ree / 
8. M. CO., 208 Broadway, N. Y. 





ATENTS.--Muann & Co., Editors Scien- 
tific American, 37 Park Row, New York. 

Twenty-three years’ experience in obtaining 

AM ICAN and EUROPEAN PATENTS. 

Opinions no charge. A pamphiet, 108 pages of law 

and information, free. Address as above. 709-16 





aw SOMETHING NEW. @ 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 











FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pear! Street, N. Y. 


Articles ; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
BW. RICE & 00. 83 Nassau St., N. Y. Box 6,167. 


WATCH FOR §$1.—The 
Pocket Time Keeper and Compass, in a handsome 
case, with glass crystal, white enameled dial, steel and 
metal works, ordinary watch size, sound and service- 
able, Warranted to denote correct time, and keep in 
order two years. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sent post- 
paid for $1, or 3for $2. Address, C. SEYMOUR, 
709-17 Holland, Erie County, New York. 


Magnetic 





PHOTOGRAPHS of Beautiful Women sent, post- 
10 paid, for 25 cts. ; 100 Photographs of Actors for 
25 cts. ; 100 Photographs of Minstrels for 25 cts. ; 100 
Union Generals for 25 cts. ; 50 Photos of Rebel Officers 


| for 25 cts. All the above sent, postpaid, for $1. Ad- 
dress 0. SEYMOUR, Holland, Erie Co., N. Y. 
705-19 





4 7 s which 
B1 000 eer ne ie GOLDEN REME- 


DIES fail to cure. Circulars sent. Correspondents 








answered. Address DR. RICHARDS, No. 228 Varick 
street, N. Y. 106-757 


O SMOKERS. Send §2, and get a 
POCKET CIGAR MACHINE, post free, by mail, 
Your cigars will cost less than ONE CENT each. Agents 
clear $5 to $25 per day. State, County and Town 


Rights for sale. Send stamp for circulars, 
AMERICAN CIGAR MACHINE Co.,, 
712-14e0w Boston, Mass, 





A Day. Samples Free. Address, with stamp 
RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 712-24 





O REMOVE MOTH PATCHES, 
Freckles, and Tan from the face, use Prerny’s 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. Prepared only by Dr. 
B. C. Perry. Itis reliable. Sold by all Druggists, 
704-16 


OR BLACK WORMS, AND PIMPLES 
on the Face, use PERRY’s COMEDONE AND PIMPLE 








REMEDY, prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond 
street, New York. Said everywhere. 704-16 























































































































































NEW YORK. 
696-T210 


PATENT AGENCY. 


UNN & CO., for more than 23 years have 
been the | Solicitors of American and Eu- 
ropean Patents, and have prosecuted over thirty 
thousand applications at the Patent Office. An Illus- 
trated Pamphlet of 110 pages, containing the Patent 
= and Information for Inventors, sent free. 
7130 





TO WATCH BUYERS! 


Tilustrated description of the Watches made by the 


American Watch Co., 


of Waltham will be sent to any address on application. 
In addition to a description of the Watches, the 
pamphlet contains much other useful information to 
watch-buyers. Address 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, General Agents, 
709-21 No, 182 Broadway, N. Y. 














THE CELEBRATED 





—_——~ x 


BRAND BLACK ALPACA 
is one of the most desirable fabrics now worn by ladies, 
either for promenade or house dress. There are no Al- 
pacas imported — to the 
“OELEBRATED BUFFALO BRAND.” 
For fineness of texture, brilliancy of color, and durabil- 
ity of wear, they excel all others ever offered in this 
market. They have all the finish and lustre of a gros- 
oer silk ; — of the very best material, and are 
tively su ior to 
ee BLACK ALPACA 
ever introduced. These deautiful goods are sold by 
most of the leading retail dry goods merchants in 
New York, Brooklyn, and the —- cities and 
towns throughout the United States, and are rapidly be- 
coming the most eee and fashionable s worn. | 
WM. I. PEAKE & OO., 
Nos. 46, 48, and 50 White St.,N. Y., | 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States, 








IMPORT ANT! 


Band Teachers, Leaders, and parties organizing | 
new Bands, Address J. BAUER & CO., 650 Broadway, 
N. Y., Manufacturer of Musical Instruments. wae 

711-140 


PEER’S WINE BITTERS.—E. R. Sis- 
son, M. D., of New Bedford, Mass., says of Mr. 
Speer’s Wines: “I have used Speer’s wine to my en- 
tire satisfaction, and believe it to be superior to all 
wines which have been so much used by the Profes- 
sion.” His Bitters are made of the wine made bitter 
by Peruvian Bark, Wild Cherry Bark, Calamus, Ginger, 
SS Root, etc., in daily use by the Medical F ty. 

Thety base is his pure wine. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. o 


Rimmel’s Perfumes. 
TRADE MARK. INLANG-IHLANG. RIMMEL’S BOUQUET. 


. CHINESE BOUQUET. 
SO. ’ cus INDIAN BOUQUET. ESS. 
ve €. BOUQUET. etc., etc. 
Paris and Lon- 
Sdom. Sold by all 
Druggists. 











EDWARD GREEY & 
p ©O., Special Repre- 
sentatives, 38 Vesey street, New York o 








25 to $50 Day made by Agents selling the 
RICAN KET POLICEMAN, a beautiful silver- 
plated Combination Lock and Chain, of universal ap- 
plication, combining Utility, Nevelty, and Beauty, 
Seats of 10,000 changes of combination. Send one 
for Sample and terms to Agents.. Address 
AMERICAN POCKET POLICEMAN MNFG. ©O., 
711-140 P. 0. Box 518, Chicago, Tl. 





The National Watch 
Company, 
OF ELGIN, ILL. 


Pronounced by Watch 
Makers, Railroad and Ex- 
press men, East and West, 
to be the most correct Time 
Keepers made. 
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ENFORCING THE ARGUMENT. 


Sumner stirring up the British Lion. 


Trade-Mark| Trade-Mark 
alle ” ar | ym ar 


STERLING. Silver. |E£lectroplate, ge Mryp, 


GORHAM MFG. CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


Sterling Silver Ware, 


AND 


Nickel Silver-Plated Ware. 
Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers everywhere. 
tfo 


THE GORHAM WARE 
MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 
ADAMS, CHANDLER & COMPANY 
No. 20 JOHN STREET, New York. 
tfo 


150,000,000 


Sterling. Unclaimed Money and Estates Registry, 
commencing 1600. Fee to search for any name, $2. 
GUN & O©O., 6 Prince of Wales Road, London, Eng. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


| 

| Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY SsT., 
P. 0. BOX 5643, NEW YORK, 
receive their Teas by the Cargo, and sell them in quan- 


tities to suit Customers, at CARGO PRICES. 
| . a Clubs supplied. See page 159 of this paper for 
full particulars. 0 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
PIANO S. 


| . Warerooms and Factory, Nos, 333 and 335 West 36th 
street. Received the First Premium in the State of 
New York, 13868. 0 





PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


reduced for Cash. New 7 Octave 

Pianos of First Class Makers for $275. New Cabinet 
and Melodeons for $50, $65 and upward. Sec- 
ond-hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Ss from $40 
to $200, at 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS, 








For aul we 


ONE PRICE 
TO ALL. 


FURNISHING 


Perfect Fitting guaranteed in all cases by 


ELECANT BRONZED 
Iron Bedsteads, Cribs & Cradles, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 


Superior Style and Finish. 





Avoid Imitations, and 





to send our Goods C. 0. D, 
Call on your jeweler and ask to see them. 
Business Office and Sales Room, 159 & 161 Lake 
street, Chicago, Ill. 711-130 


ANTED — AGENTS—$75 


where, male and female, 





PROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, cord, 
bind, braid and embroider in & most superior 
inanner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five 
years. We will pay $1,000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
than ours. It makes the ‘‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
a) without tearing it. We pay Agentsfrom 
| nl $200 per month and e or a commission 
which twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & OO., Prrtssvre, Pa., Boston, Mass., or 
Sr. Lour 


s, Mo. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- | 


ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 

the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 

and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 
707-7180 








\ me. Jumel’s Mammarial Balm and Develop- 
4 ers restore the naturalform. Depot, 907 Broad- 
ss A 10 cents for treatise. Agents wanted. 


all parties who advertise | 


to $200 per month, og 
0 | 
introduce the GENUINE IM- 


TUCKER'S PATENT SPRING BED. 


Combining the essentials of Com/ort, Durabdtlity, 


| Cleanliness and Cheapness, it is deservedly the most | 
Manufactured and for | 


popular Spring Bed known. 
sale to the Trade, by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Warerooms, 39 & 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 & 119 Court Street, Boston. tfo 


=CEDAR:CAM PHOR: 


| Cheapest and Best Defense against CLormes-Morns. 
| Factured by THEOD. 8S. HARRIS, Boston. Sold by 
| every druggist. 0 





FuRNITURE 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


Nos. 75 and 77 Spring St., corner of Crosby, 


Established 1850. Wholesale and Retail Manufac- | 


turers of the latest styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, 
| DINING, and LIBRARY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, 
| SPRING BEDS, etc., etc. Suitable for city and Coun- 


try residences. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
701-7130 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Our Stock. of Goods in the Piece—Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Vestings, etc.—is of unparalleled extent 
and variety. Orders for Garments to Measure executed within a few hours. 
Gentlemen in all parts of the Country are ordering their Clothing direct from us, with entire satisfaction. 


FREEMAN ¢ BURR CLOTHIERS. 


Always have in Stock, Ready for Immediate Wear, 
OVERCOATS | 


For.all Seasons, 


BOYS’ SUITS 
For all Ages. 


ONE PRICE 
TO ALL. 


GOODS 


Our New Rules for Self-Measurement. 
Rules for Measurement, Price List and Samples of Goods Mailed Free on Application. 
FREEMAN & BURR’S WAREHOUSES, 
1 


24 & 126 Fulton Street, New York. 


| ENTIRE NEW STOCK OF FURNITURE 


| At Reduced Prices. 
| Consisting of Parlor, Dining-room,-and Chamber 


— 
F. KRUTINA’S 
| Manufactory and Warerooms, 


| Nos. 96 and 98 East Houston street, between Bowery 
and Second avenue. 











TRY YOUR LUCK 
LOTTERY. 


Chartered for school purposes. Drawn in public by 
Sworn State Commissioners on 15th and 30th of this, 
and every month. Bonds amounting to $200,000 given 
| to the State to secure the payment of prizes. For 
| tickets and circulars address 


Cc. H. MURRAY & CO., Covington, Ky. 


Important to Fishermen.—!If you want to 
catch Fish use MANN’S DOUBLE TROLLING SPOON. 
They are superior to any other trolling Bait for taking 
Pikes, Pickerel, Bass, etc. Try them and be convinced. 
Price 75 centseach, JOHN H. MANN, Syracere, X.Y. 

712- 


| 
| 


All Goods Warranted. 


BALL, BLACK & €0,, 
Nos. 565 & 567 Broadway, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ENGLISH STERLING | 


SILVERWARE. 


THE FACILITIES OF BALL, BLACK & CO. FoxK 
MANUFACTURING, ENABLE THEM TO OFFER A 
LARGER VARIETY OF PATTERNS, AND AT 
LOWER PRICES THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN 








N HARMONY WITH NATURE —It 
is because the water of the Seltzer Spa contains no 
convulsing elements, but gently reinforces nature in- 
| stead of prostrating the bodily energies, that it per- 
forms such astonishing cures in dyspepsia, bowel 
complaints, disorders of the kidneys and general 
debility. TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERI 
ENT, Which is identical in all respects with that spon. 
taneous product of the earth, is producing the 
same beneficial results on a more extensive scale in 
this country. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 0 


WEED SEWING MACHINES, 


Manufactured at Hartford, Conn, Sold at 613 Broad- 

way, New York ; 349 Washington street, Boston, and 

— Reputation as “‘ The Best,” established. 
tfo 





"ESTABLISHED 1823. 
MENS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
DRESS SHIRTS TO ORDER. 
Best and Cheapest Goods, 


VANDERLIP & TAYLOR 


tfo 96 Bowery. 


er 


hin ty ay and oldest depot in America. Fresh 
novelties by nearly cvery steamer. Fine supply of 
fancy goods. Swiss carved s. Fine gold and sil- 
ver watches, M. J. PAILLARD & Co., 
712-3leowo No. 680 Broadway, New York. 
This is no Humbug! 
Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
iage. Address W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. ¥. 706-7170 


GAS AND KEROSENE 


FIXTURES, 


Compris' in both classes the largest 
new and A patterns for - ee 
Dwellings, Stores, Churches, Halls 

and Public Institutions, 


to be found in any Establishment in the countrys. 
Manufactured and for sale to the Trade by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CoO., 
Warerooms, 39 & 41 Park Place, New York, and 
tfo 





















Watches $15, $20 and $25. Sent by E , C. O. D, 
Send for Circular, or see last issue of this paper. 
JOHN FOGGAN, Prest. Oroide Gold Watch Co,, 79 
Nassau St., N. Y. Removed from No, 78. 
eowo 





Stammering Cured by Bates’s Patent Ap- 
| pliances.—For descriptive pamphlet, etc., address 
SIMPSON & CO., Box 5,076, New York. eowo 


‘IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


Prices from $16 to — 


From the Scientific American 
of April 11, 1868. 

“The color of this metal 
i closely resembles that of 15 
carat gold, is more grateful to 
i the eye, and its lustre bril- 
} liant,”’ etc., etc. 
When desired these Watches 
i will be sent to any express 
; ; office, and permission of ex- 
| . r i amination nted upon pay- 
te i} ment of freight charges. 
, Ss description of goods and 

metal sent free upon application. An inspection of 
| my goods earnestly solicited. ’ 
JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 

44 Nassan street, New York. 

For sale by all respectable dealers. 0 


N EBRASKA. Its Soil, Climate, and People. 
AY A Possgeies for 25 cts. Address CroPrseYy & BaIN, 
| Lincoln, Nebraska 711-140 















